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LECTURE I. ■ . 

tNTRODUCTORV : PROTECTORATES AND DEPENDENCIES. ., - 

Different uses of the word colonj' : ita signilicatioti in Greek, Roman, ' 
mediaeval, and modem times. 

Technical use of tbe word colony as including all settlements under 
the control of the English Colonial Office. 

Bnglisb possessions may be logically divided into dependencies and 
protectorates. 

Dependencies are those possessions in which the majority of the 
inhabitants from climatic reasons must always be of alien races. 

Protectorates are those countries in which white men can live and 
work, and, having become a majority of the papulation, govern tbem- 

Growth of the recognition of the distinction between protectorates 
and dependencies. 

Dependencies may be divided into two groups : ( i ) Those in which 
the natives are sufficiently civilized to supply both capital and labor. 
{]) Those in which capital is supplied by white men and labor by alien 

India, tbe great dependency, though not under the Colonial Office, is 
the type of tbe former group, and tbe West India Islands of tbe latter 
group. 

Different methods of administration have therefore arisen for tbe 
government of the two sorts of dependencies and of the protectorates. 

The causes of these differences are of historical origin. 

Necessity of studying the history of English expansion in order to 
understand the anomalies of administration. 

The history of English administration of protectorates and depend- 
encies is the history of the development of different administrative 
relations of the home or dominant country to the protectorates and 
dependencies. 

The recognition of the need of different systems is marked by tbe 
publication of Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of British North 
America in 1839, and of Sir George Comewall Lewis' Essay on the Gov- 
ernment 0/ Dependencies in 1841. 

Signification of the terms plantation and factory. 
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.• •'.'• LECTURE II. 

• • • 

YjIE STATUS OF THK DIFFERENT PROTECTORATES AND 
-•/••, .' DEPENDENCIES. 

• . 'Jthere are 39 administrative units under the Colonial Office : 
•'•♦. I. The six self-governing protectorates : Canada, Newfoundland, 
• •*. 1'. '• Cape Colony, Natal, Australia, and New Zealand ; these have responsible 
\ V government. 

2. The eight dependencies, which have representative institutions, 
that is, in whichpart of the legislative council is elected : The Mauritius, 
British Guiana, The Bermudas, The Bahamas, Barbadoes, Jamaica, The 
Leeward Islands, and Malta. 

3. The 17 dependencies which have a nominated legislative council : 
Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, The Seychelles, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, Gambia, Lagos, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, Turks 
Islands, Trinidad (with Tobago), British Honduras, Falkland Islands, 
Fiji Islands, and British New Guinea. 

(4). The seven dependencies in which the officer administering the 
government has legislative power : Gibraltar, St. Helena, Labuan, Basuto 
Land, Bechuana Land -Protectorate, and Northern and Southern Nigeria. 

(5). Cyprus, which is not a British possession, but was transferred 
to England in 1878 to be held as long as Russia holds Kars in Armenia, 
has a legislative council partly elected. 

British possessions not under the Colonial Office : 

(i ). India under the India Office. 

(2). The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man under the Home 
Office. 

(3). The Island of Ascension under the Admiralty. 

The exceptional position of Egypt under the Foreign Office. 



LECTURE III. 

HISTORY OF ENGUSH EXPANSION. 

( I ) . The Plantations : Raleigh . 

The beginnings of expansion in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The inducements towards expansion by settlement and by trade : 
(i) economic, (2) social, (3) political. 



The spirit of the Elizabethan pioneers. 

The first expansion movements in undeveloped tracts and islands by 
plantations in America and the West Indies, and in the populous and 
productive countries in Asia by trade, were entrusted to Chartered 
Companies. 

The idea of plantations in undeveloped tracts was first adopted in 
Ireland in the reign of Mary Tudor and more fully in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who had gained experience in Ireland, was the 
chief advocate of expansion through plantations in America ; his first 
expedition to Virginia (1585). 

Previous effort of Raleigh's half brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to 
make a settlement in Newfoundland ( 1583). 

Gilbert's Discourse^ published in 1575. 

Charters granted for plantation purposes to the Virginia Company in 
1606 and 1609 (settlement of the Bermudas 1609, 1612, 1620), and to the 
Massachusetts Bay Company (1629). 

Foundation of Rhode Island (1636) and Connecticut (1639). 

Grants given to individuals of lands in America and in the West 
Indies for plantation purposes, notably of Nova Scotia to Sir William 
Alexander (1621), of Barbadoes to the Earl of Marlborough (1624), of 
tlie Caribbean Islands to the Earl of Carlisle ( 1627)^ and of Maryland to 
Lord Baltimore (1632). 

Distinction between the English and the Spanish settlements in 
America ; the degree of self government allowed to the English settlers ; 
their right admitted to legislate for themselves. 

The clearest statement of the science of planting as it was under- 
stood before the outbreak of the Civil War in England is to be found in 
Francis Bacon's essay Of Plantations published in 1625. 



LECTURE IV. 

THR HISTORY OP BNGUSH EXPANSION. 

(2). The Trading Companies. 

The origin and history of English expansion by trade through 
Chartered Trading Companies. 

The functions and methods of work of mediaeval trade associations ; 
the Hanseatic League and its factories in England, Norway and Russia. 
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Growth of English trade in the i6th century ; English merchants 
were aocnstomed to associate for trade purposes, and to work, like the 
mcdiaeral guilds, on the basis of monopolies. 

Foundation of the Russia or Muscovy Company by charter of Mary 
Todor ri554). 

Foundation of the Turkey or Levant Company by charter from 
Elizabeth in 1581 ; extension of the English Levant Company into an 
association to trade overland with India ( 1593). 

Foundation of the London East India Company (31 Dec, 1600); its 
relations with the Levant Company ; its aim to trade with India by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The first or separate voyages of the London East India Company 
(1601-1612). 

Relations of the Company with the two first Stuart kings ; the 
embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 1615 ; establishment of a rival company 
known as Courten's Association, 1635. 

The massacre of Amboyna, 1623, drove the English from the Spice 
Islands, and concentrated the efforts of the English merchants in Asia 
upon India. 

The weakness of the English Navy under Charles I. prevented the 
English from avenging the massacre and from expanding their trade ^n 
Asia. 

Foundation of Fort St. George or Madras, 1639. 

The question of trade monopolies under the Stuarts. 

Political weakness of England checked both expansion by settle- 
ment and expansion by trade up to the Civil War. 



LECTURE V. 

HISTORY OP BNGLISH EXPANSION. 

(3). Encouragement of English Expansion by the Govemtneni. 

New era opened by the direct intervention of the English govern- 
ment for the protection and extension of English interests beyond the 
seas. 

The policy of the Commonwealth ; Sir Harry Vane ; the first Navi- 
gation Act, 165 1, marks the mercantile view of trade and plantations ; 
the war with the Dutch, 1651-53. 




The building up of the English Navy ; Blake in the Mediterranean ; 
the Dutch forced to pay compensation for the massacre of Amboyna. 

The interest taken by Oliver Cromwell as Lord Protector in planta- 
tions ; his relations with the New England leaders ; his attitude toward 
Spain contrasted with that of Raleigh ; expansion by war ; the conquest 
of Jamaica by Penn and Venables in 1655. 

Oliver Cromwell and the East India Company ; the attitude of 
Cromwell toward free trade in Asia ; his charter to the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, 1654; effect of the war with the Dutch (1651-1653) on the 
position of the English in Asia ; Cromwell's charter to the London East 
India Company, 1657. 

Effect of the Restoration ; the attitude of the later Stuarts, Charles 
II and James II, towards expansion ; the second Navigation Act, 1660 ; 
grants to favorites ; expansion by war ; annexation of New York ( 1667); 
the forfeiture of charters after 1683 ; the influence of courtiers. 

Foundation of new companies and settlements ; the Royal African 
Company for carrying on the slave trade (1663) ; the Hudson's Bay 
Company (1670); new theories as to settlement and plantation; the 
foundation of Carolina, 1673 > Locke's Constitution for Carolina ; the 
settlement of Pennsylvania by William Penn and its charter, 1681. 

The development of the East India Company under the later 
Stuarts ; failure of the Crown to govern Bombay, obtained as part of the 
dowery of the queen (1663) ; Bombay leased to the London East India 
Company, 1667 ; the views of Sir Josiah Child ; his war with the Mughal 
Emjjeror ; his attempt to extend the factories of the Company to the 
Spice Islands and China ; his defence of the Company's monopoly ; his 
foresight in dealing with the Company*s factories in India. 

The complete development of the mercantile system ; its clearest 
statement to be found in Sir Josiah Child's Discourse on Trade, pub- 
lished in 1668. 



LECTURE VI. 

HISTORY OF KNGI4SH EXPANSION. 

(4). The System of Colonial Govemtnent in the ijlh Century. 

In the government of plantations, settlements and trade relations the 
power which was vested in the Crown at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury passed into the hands of the people represented in parliament after 
the Revolution of 1688. 
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The attitude of the Tudors towards the merchant class justified the 
confidence placed in them ; Queen Elizabeth and the merchants ; Sir 
Thomas Gresham. * 

Under the two first Stuart kings, James I. and Charles I. , charters 
and grants were often revoked and modified ; e£Fect of this on the 
development of English expansion iq Asia and America. 

Sinde the crown, and not the crown and parliament, exercised this 
prerogative, the control of plantations and trade fell to the pri\-y cooncil, 
and a conunission of the privy council was appointed in 1634 *'for making 
laws and orders for the government of English colonies, etc.. etc/* 

During the Civil War in 1643 the Long Parliament appointed a 
special coniniiHsion of seventeen to deal with colonial matters which 
included Sir Harry Vane, jr., John l*yni and Oliver Cromwell. 

Machinery creute<l l)y Clart*ndon after the Restoration for the devel- 
opment of KrittHh poNHCHitionH ; formation of the Council of Trade and 
the Council of rintitationH (1660); ttie two uniteti as the Council of Trade 
and PlautationH ( 167a) ; Jolni I^ooke, secretary, 11673); the Council 
aholiMlied ( 1677) unci itN (lutlm j{ivfn to Ihe l*rivy Council ; these coun- 
cils were cousultiitivc* ; adliiinlHtriitive authority was vested in the 
Secretaries of State. 



uariiuic VII. 

lilHTOKV l)|f ItNiil.lhll l(.\l*ANSU)N. 

Lively iiitereiit taken IhHIi Hi ck|Mfit>hiii liy settlement and ex|vin- 
sion by trade aftt^r the Kevoliilioii ul lOhh. 

The infUienctr of the iiicrrhaiil i:)iiMi In imillHiiiuiit ; pait played by 
them during the reigns nf Wllllaiii \\\ wimI Amiic ; idiitiiiiied praoe and 
alliance with the Dutrli prcvL'Miii iheji i\M*iUy with tinulaiiti in Asia : 
effect of the War of the S)miijsli hui:»:i:i>to|tii) m» (jM^^i^M Aiiiiu's Wttr on the 
settlements in America. 

Attention paid to tradt: piivllirgLb ^^ i|jc 'Uii4i\^» ^it l'i«^»)tt i >:'^^ > 
annexation of (Gibraltar and Novu %SoiiM. iUi. t\:.,u^ii4 \s\iU bjMlii. rlc. 

The {)erio<i of eitpansiiin in pcaLc , Ok uUUwK '4 i>U ^*4b^lt Wet!- 
pole, prime minister, 17JI 174^ ; thi. iijumiai^n^i t^ /*«.'.fii^w < */i-*) 

The rivalry of Prance and ^Uiy,Uh'^ in /v;%^.^ ^/^'J /^ w^uiu** . ih< 
attitude toward Spain and the SpauiWj scli/c/^KJ^/^ Pfff^^l^aim^ 
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The period of expansion by conquest ; the policy of William Pitt ; 
his interest in English expansion ; the campaigns in America and India 
during the war of the Austrian Succession or King George's War, 
(1739-48) ; capture of Louisburg in Cape Breton and loss of Madras; 
status quo ante bellum restored by the treaty of Aix La Chapelle. 

Settlement of Halifax, Nova Scotia, by discharged soldiers and 
sailors (1749) the first instance of deliberate expansion by settlement 
undertaken by the English government. 

The campaigns in America and India during the Seven Years' War 
(1756- 1 763); the conquest .of Bengal and of Canada; refusal of Pitt to 
take Bengal under the direct government of the crown ; gains made by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763 ; Canada, St. Vincent, Grenada, Dominica, 
Tobago, and other West India Islands. 

The special work of William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, for 
expansion ; the regeneration of the navy ; the dispatch of royal troops to 
India ; recognition of the genius of Wolfe and Clive ; his attitude towards 
the American Colonies. 

Part played by the American colonists in the wars of expansion ; the 
expeditions against Louisburg ; failure of English governors and generals 
to understand the colonists : failure of Braddock's campaign ; the Treaty 
of Paris leaves the way open for the American Revolution. 

The American Revolution marks the first retrogression in the 
history of the British Empire. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF BNGLISH COLONIAI, POLICY. 

(I). The System of Colonial Government in the i8th Century. 

Description of the government against which the American colonists 
revolted in 1776 ; the right of secession declared ; power of secession 
based on the long self government of the colonies and the removal of 
the fear of French aggression ; contrast between the English, French, 
and Spanish systems of colonial government. 

Effect of the Revolution of 1688 on colonial administration ; the 
establishment of the control of parliament over the executive gave parlia- 
ment effective interference in colonial affairs ; disappearance of direct 
authority of the Crown ; increased importance of the Secretary of State 
as a leading member of the party which controlled the majority in par- 
liament instead of being merely the king's agent ; the Secretary of State 
for the Southern Department in control of colonial affairs to 1768. 
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The establishinetit of the Board of Trade and PlantBtions ( 1696) ; it 
carried oii tlit correapomleiice with the colonies ; and advised on coloU' 
ial matters ; I mt the Secretary of State was not bound by its decisions ; in 
1748. after tbf government began to interfere directly in India, corre- 
spondence with regard to India was entrusted to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations : the r f the Secretary of Stale and the 

President of the Bo ;d upon the charRCters and influ- 

ence of theoHicial- t; the most important president 

of the Board of Tr of Halifux ( 1748-61 ). 

Baneful effect ■ ' parliament with English devel- 

opment ill Asia : il Lud the London Hast India Com- 

pany led to the gra English East India Company 

(1692) ; effect of tl > companies in India ; they are 

united as the T-'nit* Iphin in 1708. 

InFliteiictof ' 00 the relatlonsof England with •■ 

hercoloniL-s ;iii.l lU ipervision anri control of trade '^ 

and in the case of Inaia ot monopoly of trade maintained ; this is also 
true with regard to Ireland ; Adam Smith's chapter on colonies in bis 
If ifa/^A o/A'a/wij, published in 1776; alongside of this trade interfer- 
ence was a disposition to grant full self-government and the benefit of 
English law to Englishmen away from home whether in the plantations 
in America or in factories in India ; the authority of colonial legisla- 
tures ill America and the West Indies ; the grant of municipal rights and 
local courts to Madras, Calcutta and Bombay ( 1726) ; the power of elect- 
ing governors left to Rhode Island and Connecticut ; absence of any 
recognition of alien races whether negro slaves or inhabitants of India. 

Increased attention paid to Asiatic and American affairs after the 
Treaty of Paris ; establishment for tlie Secretaryship of State for the 
American Department (176S) ; passage of Lord North's Regulating Act 
(1773) by which the English government directly interfered in the gov- 
ernment of India; passage of the Quebec Act, 17I4, recognizing the 
rights and laws of the French Canadians ; Lord Hans£eld's judgment in 
the case of Campbell v. Hall, 1773. 

Effect of the American Revolution on colonial administration ; 
abolition of the Board of Trade and Plantations and of the Secretaryship 
of State for the American Department by Burke's Act {1782). 

Unpopularity ot all colonial questions in England after the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; yet encouragement might have been felt from the 
loyalty of Canada under the wise government of Sir Guy Carlelon, Lord 
Dorchester, 
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LECTURE IX. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH COI^NIAI* POUCY. 

(2). The Napoleonic Wars and the Humanitarian Movement. 

The success of the American Revolution disgusted English states- 
men and the English people with problems of colonial administration. 

Questions with regard to remaining possessions left to the Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department alone until 1786, and after that 
date until 1794 conjointly with a Committee of the Privy Council on Trade 
and Plantations. 

The two chief events of this period were the formation of the colony 
of New Brunswick in 1784, and the establishment of a convict settlement 
at Botany Bay in Australia in 1788. 

The great interest taken in the situation in India ; Pox's India Bill, 
1783 ; Pitts's India Act establishing the Board of Control (1784). 

Growth of the Humanitarian movement in England ; the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings (1786-93); foundation of the anti-slavery 
society ( 1787); the work of the pious party ; encouragement of mission- 
aries ; the settlement of Sierra Leone for freed slaves ( 1787). 

Revival of interest in North America : the Quebec Act, 1791, and its 
importance as indicating a new departure in colonial policy. 

Establishment of the Secretaryship of State for War and the Colonies 
( 1794) ; Henry Dundas ; abolition of the Committee of Trade and Planta- 
tions (1801). 

During the long war with the French Republic and Napoleon, 
involving likewise the Dutch and Spain, the control of the sea by England 
caused the capture of nearly all the colonial possessions of the French, 
the Dutch and the Spaniards ; since the control of war and the colonies 
went together, the newly captured possessions were generally admin- 
istered by military officers. 

During the war the humanitarian spirit continued to grow ; abolition 
of the negro slave trade (1807); trial of Colonel Picton for the torture of 
Luisa Calderon (1806); Wilberforce's success in inserting in the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company clauses allowing missionaries 
to preach in India and establishing the Bishopric of Calcutta (1813). 

In 181 5, as a result of the long war the following dependencies had 
been acquired : 

(I ). In Asia : Ceylon, from the Dutch, 1795 ; Java, taken in 1808, * 

but restored to the Dutch, 1815^ U« fiu^ JJ^ ^ij^^uLM^Um^ hij^tt A ^4A%^¥%^uJLf 
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(2). In Africa : Cape Colony, taken from the Dutch in 1795, restored 
1803, retaken 1806 ; Mauritius and the Seychelles, taken from the French 
1 810 ; the island of Reunion restored to Prance 1815. 

(3). In America and the West Indies ; British Guiana, taken from 
Dutch 1796 ; St. Lucia and Tobago, taken from the French 1794, and 
Trinidad taken from the Spaniards 1797 ; Martinique and Guadeloupe 
restored to France, 18 15. 

(4). In Europe : Malta, taken in 1800. 

During this period the Indian Empire was founded by the policy of 
Lord Wellesley. 



LECTURE X. 

HISTORY OK KN(;USH COI^ONIAI, POUCY. 

(3). Emij^ration and the Emancipation of the Nefcro Slaves. 

The end of the Napoleonic Wars made the colonial functions of the 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies of increasing importance. 

The two chief questions with regard to possessions in temperate 
climates concerned the transportation of convicts and the regulation of 
emigration. 

The convict question in Australia ; first arrival of free settlers (1816); 
contest l)etween the convicts and free settlers ; formation of the convict 
settlement of Van Dicman's I^and or Tasmania, 1825. 

The question of emigration ; state aided emigration to South Africa 
in 1817 and 1820 ; the Swan River settlement in Western Australiu. iHi9. 

The evils of the convict system exhibite<l by Sydney Smith and 
Archbishop Whately. 

Beginning of scientific emigration ; the writings of E. O. Wakefield ; 
foundation of the Colonization Society ( 1830); interest taken in emigra- 
tion between 1830-40; settlement of South Australia, |H^6, and of part 
of New Zealand by the New Zealand Comimny in 1839. 

Renewed interest in the <|uestioii of negro slavery after 1815; the 
pious party and the West India interest ; the eeoiioniic argument in favor 
of negro slavery ; the vehement attitude of the misHinnarifM, and especi- 
ally the Scottish missionaries in South Africa, against the holding of 
slaves; extension of interest in negro slaves U% all alwiri^inal peoples; 
effect of this movement in South Africa. 
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The emancipation of slaves in 1833 ; the throwing open of trade 
with Asia to all merchants by the final abolition of the commercial 
monopoly of the East India Company, 1833. 

Questions of colonial administration ; policy of Charles Grant, Lord 
Glenelg, President of the Board of Control, 1830-34, and Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, 1835-39 ; Sir James Stephen, permanent 
undersecretary for the colonies ; Charles BuUer's attack on the Colonial 
Office in London. 

Colonial administration mainly left to military officers, but civilian 
judges introduced into Australia, 1823. 

The evils of bureaucratic government of colonies during this period. 

Completion of Lord Wellesley*s policy in India by Lord Hastings 
(1813-23); annexation of part of Burma by Lord Amherst (1826); new 
departure in Indian administration under Lord William Bentinck 
(1828-1834). 



LECTURE XI. 

HISTORY OF BNGUSH COI^ONIAL POLICY. 

(4). Free Trade and Lord Grey's Policy, 

From 1837 to 1867 the tendency in England was toward the aban- 
donment of colonies and dependencies ; this was due partly to the Cana- 
dian rebellion of 1837, partly to disgust at wars with savages, with the 
Kaffirs in South Africa and the Maoris in New Zealand, partly to the 
first Afghan War ( 1839-43), the Sikh Wars ( 1845-46, 1848-49) and the 
Sepoy Mutiny (1857), and partly to the free trade ideas which regarded 
all colonies and dependencies as involving useless expense to the mother 
and dominant country. 

The Canadian Rebellion of 1837 ; discontent of the Canadians, 
both French and English, at the system of government ; Lord Durham 
sent to Canada to settle the Canadian question (1838). 

Durham's report (1839) ♦ "Wakefield thought it, Buller wrote it, 
Durham signed it ;" immediate effect of the report the pacification of 
Canada and temporary union of the provinces of Upper Canada and 
Lower Canada ; its more far reaching effect in the establishment of 
responsible government in English speaking colonies, which thus became 
protectorates, 
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Henry, Lord Grey, SccreUry of Stale for War and the Colonies 
( 1H46-52), applied the idea of Lord Durham's report to other British po»- 
temiotuk; grant of representative institutions and responsible govern- 
ment to the Australian colonies ; belief that in this way the self govern- 
ing colonies would be trained to independence. 

Nature of the Kaffir wars in South Africa ; the Boer question ; the 
tntMionaries, the bureaucrats and the Boers ; the government of Sir 
Harry Smith in Cape Colony, 1847-52 ; Natal made a colony (1844) ; the 
government of Sir George Grey ( 1854-1861 ) and his policy towards the 
natives and the Boers. 

The Maori question in New Zealand ; the government of Sir George 
Grey (1845-54, 1861-68) ; the federal constitution of New Zealand and 
its failure. 

The discovery of gold in Australia, 1851 ; grant of responsible gov- 
ernment U} the Australian colonies ; end of transportation of convicts 
(1868). 

Hnglish policy in the Further East ; the two wars with China ( 1840- 
42) and (1861) ; annexation of Hong Kong, 184 1, and of Labuan (1846). 

Policy with regard to India ; the administration of Dalhousie (1848- 
56) ; the Indian Mutiny, 1857, abolition of the East India Company, 
1858, and the transfer of India to the Crown. 

Culmination of the policy of abandonment, between 1860-66 ; with- 
drawal of English trooj).s from the colonies ; impatience felt at Indian 
and colonial ({uestions ; the rebellion of 1865 in Jamaica. 

Effect of the free trade policy ; ruin of the West India possessions. 

Creation of the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies during 
the Crimean War ( 1854). 



LECTURE XII. 

HISTORY OF KNGUSH COI^ONIAI. POUCY 

(5). . The Movement ioivards Imperial Federation. 

Revival of interest in colonies and dependencies ; distinction at last 
grasped between protectorates and the different types of dependencies. 

Henry, Lord Carnarvon, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1866-67; 
his belief in federation ; Sir John A. Macdonald carries out the.federa- 
tion of the British North American possessions (except Newfoundland) 
into the Dominion of Canada (1867)^ '-^ -; • "-'•^ ' *■ ' ' < ' - 
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Temporary check to interest in colonies during Gladstone's admin- 
istration ( 1868-74), but revival under Beaconsfield, with Carnarvon as 
Secretary for the Colonies ( 1874-80) . 

Carnarvon's attempt to federate South Africa ; the Zulu and the Boer 
Wars (1878-81). 

Beaconsfield and imperialism ; the Queen declared Empress of India 
(1876) ; new type of colonial governor selected for the protectorates, 
"to oil the machinery;*' policy adopted of drawing the protectorates 
closer to the mother country in place of the policy of abandonment, and 
proof given of the interest of the dominant country in the people of 
dependencies ; bringing of the Indian troops to Malta, 1878. 

Imperial Federation League formed ( 1884) ; the Colonial and Indian 
exhibition 1884; services of Australian troops at Su&im (1885), the 
Queen's jubilee (1887). 

New era of imperialist expansion by means of chartered companies ; 
the British North Borneo Company, 1881 ; Sir Alfred Dent : the British 
Niger Company, 1886 : Sir George Goldie ; the British East Africa Com- 
pany, 1888 ; Sir William Mackinnon ; the British South Africa Com- 
pany, 1889 ; Cecil Rhodes. 

Result of the policy of drawing protectorates and dependencies 
nearer to the mother or dominant country seen during the present Boer 
War ; the services of the Canadian and Australian contingents. 

The movement for Australian federation ; formation of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 1900 ; comparison with the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The sentiment in favor of imperial federation ; practical difficulties 
in the way. 

Rudyard Kipling and his work in making the peoples of the colonies 
and dependencies intelligible to the people of England. 



LECTURE Xin. 

THE COLONIAI, OFFICE. 

The Colonial Office at Whitehall, London. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for the Colonies ; their functions in parliament ; their duties 
with regard to the different protectorates and dependencies largely based 
on the bureaucracy of the officials of the Colonial Office, headed by the 
Permanent Under-secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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The first four Permanent Secretaries and their influence on colonial 
policy: Sir James Stephen (1835-47), Herman Merivale (1847-59), Sir 
Frederic Rogers (1859-71), Sir Robert Herbert ( 1871-92). 

The staff of the Colonial Office and how it is appointed ; the six 
departments of the Colonial Office ; the crown agents for the colonies 
represent the dependencies and their needs to the Colopial Office ; the 
self-governing protectorates appoint and pay agents-general to represent 
them in London. _ 

The emigrants information office. ^.wt-c / ^J 

The judicial relations of the dependencies and protectorates are not 
under the control of the Colonial Office ; appeals . lie from the highest 
local courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; three 
colonial chief justices added to this body, 1892. 

Restriction of appeals under the Commonwealth of Australia Act; 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. 

The traditions of the Colonial Office ; change of attitude since the 
time of Buller's criticism ; the chief duty of the permanent staff of the 
Colonial Office is now to convey information rather than to interfere in 
administration. 

Increasing interest taken in parliament with regard to colonial 
affairs ; distinguished representatives of the colonies to 1^ found both in 
the House of Lords and in the House of Commons. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. George. 



LECTURE XIV. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The India Office at Whitehall, London. 

Traces in the present staff and working of the India Office of the 
former dual government by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company and the Board of Control. 

The Secretaryship of State for India created in 1858 ; the most im- 
portant secretaries have been Sir Charles Wood ( 1859-66) and the Duke 
of Argyll (1868-74). 

The functions of the Secretary of State and the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of State in parliament. 

The administrative duties of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council and the Permanent Under-secretary of State. 
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They are advised by a Council of experts in Indian matters who 
occupy the position formerly held by the Directors of the East India 
Company ; the number and method of selection and duties of the 
Council of India. 

The departments of the India Office, — financial, judicial and public, 
military, political and secret, public works, and revenue and statistics ; 
the heads of these departments are generally experienced officials who 
have served in India, but their staff is chosen by public competition, like 
the staff of the Colonial Office. 

Relations between the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy ; 
the privilege still remaining to the Governors of Madras and Bombay to 
correspond direct with the Secretary of State. 

The budget of India submitted annually to the House of Commons 
while no such step is taken with regard to the revenues and expenses of 
other dependencies. 

India governed from Whitehall since the laying of the electric cable. 

The Orders of the Star of India and the Indian Empire. 



LECTURE XV. 

KUROPK AND INDIA. 

The connection between India and Europe essentially commercial. 

The commodities needed by Europe which India supplies. 

History of the commerce of India with Europe. 

The Trade Routes : ( i ) across Asia ; ( 2 ) by the Pei sian Gulf ; (3) by 
the Red Sea and Egypt. 

The Caravan Routes across Asia ; the Empires of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

The Greeks and India ; early Greek writers ; Hecataeus, Herodotus 
and Ktesias ; the Persian Empire. 

Alexander in India (327 B. C. ) ; his campaign ; Arrian ; the voyage 
of Nearchus ; development of the Persian Gulf Route. 
> The successors of Alexander and India. 

Trade of Europe with India during the Roman Empire ; opening of 
the Red Sea Route ; Egypt the entrepot of Indian Trade ; Hippalus 
explains the action of the monsoon (50 A. D.). 

Relations between India and Europe maintained until the time of 
the Muhammadans by Traders and Christian Missionaries ; Pantsenus 
and Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
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Effect of the rise of Islam on Indian Trade ; the Byzantine Empire 
causes the reopening of a route by the Black Sea and across Turkistan. 

Increasing civilization makes the Christian States of Western 
Europe desirous of Indian commodities. 

Indian trade during the Middle Ages ; Egypt remains the entrepot ; 
Venetian merchants fetch Indian goods from Alexandria to Venice ; the 
Trade Route across Europe from Venice to Bruges and Antwerp ; 
Genoese merchants trade rather through Constantinople ; Marseilles and 
Barcelona carry on a smaller trade than Venice through Alexandria. 

Importance of the Indian Trade in the 15th century. 

The work of Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460). 

The discovery of the Direct Sea Route to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope by Vasco da Gama in 1498. 

Effect of the discovery ; efforts of the Venetians and the Turks to 
interfere. 

Lisbon becomes the entrepot of Indian and Asiatic Trade and remains 
so during the i6th century. 

Characteristics of the Portuguese monopoly ; Lisbon receives but 
does not distribute ; the Dutch and English become the chief distribu- 
tors. 

The conquest of Portugal by Philip II of Spain (1580) closes 
Lisbon to the Dutch and English merchants. 

The Dutch break through the Portuguese monopoly (1596) ; the 
voyage of Houtman. 

LECTURE XVI. 

INDIA AT THE ADVENT OF THE ENGUSH TRADERS. 

The Geography of India. 

Early migrations into India. 

The Aryan Settlements in India. 

Condition of India at the time of Alexander's invasion ; the account 
given by Megasthenes. 

The Buddhist Period ; Asoka (264-223 B. C. ). 

Indian civilization before the coming of the Muhammadans ; its 
strength and its weakness ; the village communities and the central 
governments ; overthrow of Buddhism. 

The early Muhammadan Conquerors ; Mahmud of Ghazni ( 1008- 
1030). 
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The Pathan Dynasties of Delhi. 

The coming of the Mughals ; Timur the Tartar captures Delhi 
( 139S) ; the independent Muhammadan Kigdoms ; founding of the 
Mughal Empire; the Battle of Panipat (1526); the reigns of Babar 
( 1526-1530) and Humayun ( 1530-1540). 

The reign of Akbar (155^1605), the greatest of the Mughal Emper- 
ors ; the extent of his empire ; his system of administration ; his 
attempt to conciliate the Hindus ; his attitude toward Europeans. 

The Muhammadan Kingdoms of the Deccan. 

Position of the Hindus in India ; overthrow of the last great Hindu 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar by the Muhammadans at Talikot (1565). 

The Portuguese in India ; the arrival of Vasco da Gama (1498) ; 
their aims and achievements ; the extent of their empire in Asia ; the 
capital of their Asiatic influence fixed at Goa in India. 

The epochs of the history of the Portuguese in Asia ; the govern- 
ment of Albuquerque (150&-1515) ; weakness and strength of the Por- 
tuguese system ; extension of religion and commerce ; the government 
of John de Castro (1545-1548) ; degeneracy culminating in the con- 
quest of Portugal by Spain (1580). 

The attitude of the Portuguese toward the native rulers and princes 
in India ; their chief settlements in India, Goa, Bassein, Diu, St. Thom^, 
Negapatam and Hugli. 

India only a part of the Portuguese sphere of influence in Asia ; 
their power in Ceylon, Persia, and the Further East. 

Arrival of the Dutch Traders (1596) ; they strike for the trade of 
the Spice Islands, rather than for that of India ; foundation of Batavia 
(1619); political, social and commercial condition of India at the time 
of the arrival of English ships. 



LECTURE XVII. ' ' 

THK EARLY DAYS OF THB LONDON EAST INDIA COMPANY (1600-1650). 

The attention of English merchants first drawn to the possibility of 
establishing direct trade with India by the letters of Thomas Stephens, 
who was an English Jesuit and Rector of the College at Salsette, ( 1579). 

Early English travelers in India. 

Foundation of the London East India Company (i 599-1600) ; its 
first charter; its aims; trade monopoly made perpetual (1609) ; given 



\ 
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tlK nj^. *jj cbuitifte toA cfjrrtxi ail HDgliftb penons residing in the East 
Indie* lOi'-^ . 

T3k firit or "Mr^Ande ' vy^-aj^et 1:600-1612 . mainlj to the Spioe 

The rivh '/f CMpHin Hawkins u> the court of the Great MnghaJ 

0>D4itu/n* *A the Mughal VLtnym ander the Emperors Jahangir 
06r>>5 J627, and Shah Jahan 1 627-1 658 . 

The f;rvt cLft^h «A Hnglish with the Portnguete in India ; Sir H. 
yMA\^^m MTnvt% off Cambay 1610.: the combat off Swallj ti6i2( : 
yrtiAimt ac^jnired by Captain Best. 

H«uMi«hment of the first Knglibh factory* in India at Surat n6i3) ; 
it i* Mily^dinate to Bantam, 

O/mnienoement of the ''joint stock*' voyages < 1614J. 

Theemt/aMyof Sir Thomas K<te to the Great Mughal (1615-1618). 

InfUculiit% thurwn in the way of the London East India Company at 
h'/me in Kngland ; attitude of James I and Charles I. 

F'/undati^/n of the Dutch East India Company 11 602 1 ; its methods 
and it» commerce ; it seeks the trafle in certain commodities and in the 
Further F^i»t, 

The firftt r>tttch settlements in India ; at Pulicat on the Coromandel 
(i6f^;, at Chinsurah in Bengal, and at Surat, where a factory is founded 
by Van den Broeck (1617;. 

Rivalry of the Kn><lish H-ith the Dutch merchants ; the massacre of 
AmixjytiH (1623 ; the I/^ndon Hast India Company abandons the spice 
and \tf.\f\ttr trade and concentrates its energies on the Indian trade. 

The Dutch overthrow Portuguese trade ; they blockade St. Thom^ 
^'^35;» «*"'! ^''>a ^'^37-1^43) ; they take Malacca (1640), Ceylon (1656- 
l^S^^t Negapatani ( id/ho) and Cochin (1663). 

Overthrow of the Portuguese in Bengal ; Shah Jahan takes Hugli 
O635), 

The F.nglish factories in Western India ; Surat and the agencies. 

The English factories on the Malabar Coast ; Karwar, Rajapur, 
C'Krhin, etc. 

The Ivnglish factories on the Coromandel Coast ; Masulipatam 
(1620J; Armagaon (1625); foundation of Madras and erection of Ft. 
St. George by Francis Day (1639) ; Madras made a separate Presidency 

('6.53). 

The Iviiglish factories in Bengal and Orissa ; Pippli (1634) ; the story 
of Galiriel Boughton (1663) ; the factories at Hugli (1640), Balasor (1642) 
and Kasimbazar (1658}. 
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Formation of rival companies in England ; Courten's Association 
(1635) ; the Merchant Adventurers (1654) ; the Interlopers. 

Cromwell's policy towards the India trade ; his charter to the Com- 
pany (1657) ; effect of the war with the Dutch on the position of the 
English in Asia. 

Staples of the Company's trade (1600-1660). 

Manner of life of the first English factors in India. 



LECTURE XVIII. 

THK DKVEI^OPMKNT OF THE COMPANY'S SETTl^KMKNTS IN INDIA 

(1660-I708). 

The reign of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb ( 1659-1707); its effect 
on the condition of India and on the position of the European traders ; 
his persecution of the Hindus ; overthrow of the Muhammadan king- 
doms of the Deccan ; the rise of the Marathas. 

Change introduced into the position of the English in India by the 
Restoration (1660); Charles II renews the Company's charter (i 661); / 
effect of his wars with the Dutch ( 1665-16^, 1672-1674). ^ 1 

The English in Western India ; the Presidency of Sir George 
Oxenden (1662-1669); his gallant defense of the factory at Surat 
against the Marathas (1664 ); the Presidency of Gerald Aungier (1669- 
1677) and of Thomas Rolt (1677-1682); Sir John Child appointed 
President at Surat (1682); prosperity of the Surat factory. 

Bombay given to Charles II as part of his wife's dowry (1662); the 
expedition of the Earl of Marlborough ; the island occupied by the 
English (1665); rivalry between the King's and the Company's officers ; 
Bombay granted to the Company (1668); the rebellion of Captain 
Keigwin (1682-1684). 

The English on the Coromandel Coast ; Sir Edward Winter, the 
Cavalier Governor of Madras (1661- 1668); his successors; Foxcroft 
(1668-1670); Sir W. Langhorn (1670-1678); Streynsham Master (1678- 
1681); W. Gifford (1681-1687); successful defense of Madras against the 
Dutch (1674); development of the Coromandel trade. 

The English settlements in Bengal ; headquarters at Hugli ; Bengal 
separated from Madras (1681); Sir William Hedges, Agent and Gov- 
ernor (1682-1684); Job Charnock appointed Agent and Chief (1685); 
staples of Bengal trade. 
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The policy of the two brothers, Sir Josiah Child and Sir John Child, 
who perceived the future destiny of the London East India Company ; 
their opposition to interlopers and arbitrary conduct ; their development 
of trade ; establishment of a factory at Anjengo (1684); opening of trade 
with China ; a factory founded at Amoy (1681). 

Development of piracy in the Indian Seas and its results. 

Sir John Child's haughty attitude towards the Great Mughal ; open 
war with Aurangzeb ; Sir John Child moves the seat of government from 
Surat to Bombay (1687); he is appointed Admiral and General in India ; 
defense of Bombay Castle (1689-1690); death of Sir John Child (1690); 
peace made with Aurangzeb. 

The war with the Mughal does not affect the Madras Presidency ; 
Aurangzeb conquers the Kingdom of Golconda (1688); and his officer 
claims tribute from Madras; the governorship of Elihu Yale (1687- 
1692); he builds Fort St. David (1691); the governorship of Nathaniel 
Higginson (1692- 1698); his diplomatic conduct. 

The war with the Mughal has important effects in Bengal ; the 
English factory at Hugli is seized ; Charnock escapes to Madras (1688); 
he returns to Bengal and founds Calcutta ( 1 689) ; on the occasion of a 
Hindu rebellion Charnock is permitted to build defenses for Calcutta 
(1697) and the Company receives a grant of three villages. 

Foundation of the English East India Company (1692); it obtains a 
charter ( 1698); the effect of the rival companies upon the position of the 
English in India ; the embassy of Sir William Norris (i 700-1 701). 

The rival governors at Surat and Bombay, Sir John Gayer and Sir 
Nicholas Waite (i 698-1 708); imprisonment of Gayer. 

The rivalry of the two Companies in Bengal ; the English East India 
Company builds Fort William for the defense of Calcutta (1698). 

Thomas Pitt's government of Madras (1698-1709); he defies the 
Mughal officer, Daud Khan, and defends Madras against him (1702). 

Amalgamation of the two East India Companies announced (1702), 
and finally completed (1708). 



LECTURE XIX. 

THK RISK OF THE MARATHAS (1707-1740). 

The break-up of the Mughal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb 
(1707); his successors unable to rule ; comparison with the Carlovingians. 
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The chief nobles and ministers of the Empire make themselves 
semi-independent ; the most important of these were the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
in the Deccan with his capital at Haidarabad (i 713-1748), the Nawab 
Wazif* Saadat AH Khan in Oudh with his capital at Lucknow (1720- 
I739)> ^°d Murshid Kuli Khan in Bengal with his capital at Mur- 
shidabad (1704-1725). 

More important in its effect upon the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire was the rise of the Maratha Power. 

The career of Sivaji (1624-1680); his struggle with Aurangzeb ; his 
attitude towards the English ; he plunders their factories at Karwar 
(1665) and Hubli (1673); Englishmen present at his coronation at 
Raigarh (1674). 

The Marathas during the period from the death of Sivaji to the 
death of Aurangzeb. 

The rise of the Peshwas or hereditary prime ministers of the Mara- 
thas ; nature of the Maratha Confederation ; extent of their depredations 
in India. 

The first Peshwa — Balaji Rao (171 2-1720); his part in the over- 
throw of the Mughal Empire. 

The second Peshwa — Baji Rao I (i 720-1 740); his wars with the 
Nizam ; establishment of the dynasties of the chief Maratha Princes, 
Sindia, Holkar, the Bhonsla and the Gaekwar. 

The Marathas in Southern India ; they establish themselves at 
Tanjore. 

The Maratha pirates on the Western Coast of India ; the ravages of 
the Angnas. 

Effect upon the Europeans in India of the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire and of the rise of the Maratha Power ; trade suffers, except in 
Bengal. 

The Portuguese ruined by the capture of Bassein by the Marathas 

(1739). 

The Dutch in India ; their control of the pepper ports ; their settle- 
ments at Chinsurah in Bengal, at Negapatam on the Coromandel and at 
Cochin on the Malabar Coast. 

The Danes in India ; their settlements at Tranquebar near Cape 
Comorin and at Serampore in Bengal. 

The Austrians in India ; foundation of the Ostend Company (17 16); 
its settlement at Banki Bazar in Bengal ; opposition of the English and 
Dutch to the Ostend Company. 

Even the Swedes and the Prussians attempt to establish themselves 
by means of commercial companies in India. 
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Condition of the United English Company's trade (1708-1740). 

It is ruined in Western India (the Bombay Presidency) by the 
Maratha and other pirates. 

It is diminished in South Bast India (Madras Presidency) by the 
constant wars between Marathas, Muhammadans and the petty Hindu 
Princes. 

It is only flourishing in Bengal, where the Nawabs encourage the 
rivalry of the different European settlements ; the successful mission of 
Doctor William Hamilton to Delhi (1715-1717); he obtains great advan- 
tages for the English over other European merchants. 



LECTURE XX. 

THK FRENCH IN INDIA (1668-I741). 

Early history of the French in India ; the first French travelers and 
missionaries ; late date at which France entered into competition for the 
Indian trade ; the rival Madagascar and Indian policies ; Richelieu's 
East India Company ; its attempt on Madagascar. 

Foundation of a new company by Colbert (1664); it is encouraged by 
Louis XIV ; it first attempts the colonization of Madagascar ; its failure 
there. 

The Company endeavors to acquire a footing in India ; Cai'on 
founds a factory at Surat (1668); the French seize St. Thoni^ (1672); 
they are attacked and driven out by the Dutch (1674). 

Fran9ois Martin founds Pondicherry (1674), the future capital of 
French India ; he wards off an attack by Sivaji ; Pondicherry taken by 
the Dutch (1693) but restored to France (1698); the greatness of the work 
of Martin (1674-1706). 

The French in Western India ; bankruptcy of the factory at Surat. 

The French in Bengal ; establishment of a factory at Chandarnagar 
(1688). 

The French government at home does nothing to assist the French 
East India Company ; its trade is hampered by customs regulations ; 
it is excluded from the pepper ports and suffers from the rivalry of the 
Dutch and the English ; failure of the French Company to maintain its 
position ; it cedes its rights to some merchants of St. Malo, who can 
only send two ships a year to India. 

The French in the Indian Ocean ; colonization of the Isle de France 
(Mauritius) and the Isle de Bourbon (Reunion). 
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Law reorganizes the French Bast India Company and unites it with 
the Mississippi Company as the Perpetual Company of the Indies (1719); 
effect of Law's policy. * 

Pondicherry takes a new lease of prosperity ; the government of 
Lenoir (i 721 -1735); occupation of Mah^ on the Malabar Coast (1722); 
increased prosperity of Chandarnagar under Dupleix. 

Labourdonnais' successful administration of the Isle de France. 

Pierre Benoit Dumas, Governor-General of French India (1735- 
1741); he plays a part in Indian politics ; his attitude towards the native 
princes ; he interferes in the Karnatik and in Tanjore : he acquires 
Karikal (1739); ^^ defends the families of Muhammadan Princes against 
the Marathas at Pondicherry ; he is rewarded by the Mughal Emperor 
with the title of Nawab ; he indicates the line which Dupleix afterwards 
followed. 

Joseph Fran9ois Dupleix succeeds Dumas as Governor-General of 
French India (i 741); his character and early career; his government 
of Chandarnagar (1731-1741). 

Dupleix perceives the real power of the Europeans in India and 
proposes to establish French trade by interfering in native politics. 



LECTURE XXI. 

THE RIVAI^RY BBTWBBN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN SOUTHERN 

INDIA (1741-I761). 

State of India in 1741 ; feebleness of the Mughal Emperor, espe- 
cially after the invasion of Nadir Shah of Persia and his pillage of 
Delhi ( 1739); rising importance of the Sikhs, the Rohillas and the Jats ; 
the Peshwa of the Marathas, Balaji Baji Rao ( 1740- 1 761), the most 
influential ruler in India; continued importance of the Nizam of the 
Deccan ; Safdar Jang, Nawab Wazir of Oudh (1739- 1756); Ali Vardi 
Khan becomes Nawab of Bengal (1740); the Rajput States claim their 
independence and fight with the Marathas ; sufferings of the people of 
India. 

The English and French ignorant of their real power. 

First war between the English and French in Southern India (1746- 
1748); capture of Madras by Labourdonnais ; quarrel between Dupleix 
and Labourdonnais ; the battle of St. Thom^ ; Boscawen fails to take 
Pondicherry. 
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The schemes of Dupleix ; he takes a part in deciding the succession 
to the Nawabship of the Kamatik ; he intervenes in Haidarabad and 
obtains the appointment of a Nizam subject to French influence ; succes- 
ful policy of Bussy at Haidarabad ; cession of the Northern Circars to 
the French with Masulipatam as capital. 

The English government of Madras encourages a rival candidate 
for the Nawabship of the Karnatik ; their candidate, Muhammad Ali, 
only holds Trichin<^li ; the famous siege of Trichinopoli ; Robert 
Clive captures and afterwards defends Arcot, the capital of the Kamatik 
(1751); the English defenders of Trichinopoli under Stringer Lawrence 
take the French besiegers prisoners (1752); assassination of Chanda 
Sahib, the French Nawab of the Kamatik ; Dupleix appointed Nawab of 
the Karnatik by the Nizam; recall of Dupleix (1754); ruin of the 
French cause in India. 

Clive returns to India (1756) and with Admiral Watson destroys 
Gheriah, the stronghold of the Maratha pirate Angria. 

Second war between the English and French in Southern India 
(1758- 1 761); the government of Lally ; he takes Fort St. David; he 
vainly besieges Madras( 1758-1759); he recalls Bussy from Haidarabad ; 
Forde takes Masulipatam and defeats the French at Condore (1759); 
Coote defeats Lally and Bussy at Wandewash (1760); the English take 
Pondicherry (1761 ); recall and execution of Lally ; the French East India 
Company suppressed (1769). 

State of India in 1761 ; the Marathas defeated by the Afghans at 
Panipat ; effect of this defeat ; death of the great Peshwa ; practical 
independence of Sindia and Holkar ; Haidar Ali, a Muhammadan 
soldier of fortune, becomes ruler of Mysore ( 1760); the English supreme 
in Bengal. 



LECTURE XXII. 

THK CONQUEST OF BENGAI^ (I757-I772). 

Death of Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal, and succession of 
Siraj-udDaula (1756). 

The tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta (June 20, 1756). 

Arrival of reinforcements under Clive ; recapture of Calcutta. 

Capture of the French Settlement at Chandarnagar (May, 1757). 

Defeat of Siraj-ud-Daula at Plassey (June 23, 1757); Mir Jafar made 
Nawab of Bengal. 
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Cession of the Twenty-four Parganas (December 20, 1757). 

Overthrow of the Dutch in Bengal by Clive (1759). 

Defeat of the Mughal Emperor and the Nawab Wazir of Oudh 
Shuja-ud-Daula at Patna (1760). 

Government of Vansittart (1760 1765). 

Mir Kasim made Nawab of Bengal ; he cedes Bardwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong to the English (1760). 

Massacre of Patna and overthrow of Mir Kasim ( 1763). 

Battle of Baxar (October 22, 1764); Hector Munro defeats the 
Nawab of Oudh and the Mughal Emperor. 

Clive's second Government of Bengal ^1765-1767). 

The Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa granted to the East India 
Company (August 12, 1765). 

First attempts at Administration ; the Dual System (1765-1772). 

Corruption of the Company's servants in Bengal, and mistakes 
made by the Directors. 

Extension of the Company's possessions in the other parts of India : 
cession of the Northern Circars (1759); acquisition of Surat (1759). 

The first Mysore war with Haidar Ali (1766- 1769). 

State of India in 1772 : the Marathas supreme at Delhi ; the con- 
dition of the Maratha Confederacy ; the Peshwa, Sindia, Holkar, the 
Bhonsla and the Gaekwar ; friendship of the English with the Nizam ; 
the rising power of Haidar Ali in Mysore. 

Inefficiency of the Company's Government in India. 

Confusion of the Company's affairs at home and attitude of the 
English people towards recent events in India. 

Character and career of Robert, Lord Clive. 



LECTURE XXIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP WARREN HASTINGS (1772-I785). 

Unsatisfactory condition of the Company's control of its new 
powers ; difficulty of the change from a trading to a governing body. 

Parliament resolves to take cognizance of Indian affairs ; effect of the 
inquiry into the conduct of Clive ( 1772). 

Passage of Lord North's Regulating Act (1773); its chief provisions : 
(i) establishment of a Governor-General with control over all the Com- 
pany's settlements, whose appointment was to be made by the Company 



with the approval of the Crown ; ^ 2 . check devised upon the Governor^ 
General by the appointment of a Conncil of which he was to be the 
Chairman ; (3; check devised upr>n the Council by the appointment of m 
Supreme Court consisting of Judges appointed by the Crown and aent 
from England. 

Warren Hastings, who had been Governor of Bengal from 1772, 
appointed first C>>vernor-C;eneral of India in 1774. 

Character and early career of Warren Hastings. 

Hastings* government of Bengal (1772- 1774); abolition of the Dual 
System ; the Comfiany undertakes the direct administration of Ben£;al 
and Behar. 

The arrangements of Hastings for the defense of Bengal ; he desires 
if} make Oudh a buffer state to protect Bengal from the Marathas, who 
are at this time supreme at Delhi ; he makes the Treaty of Benares with 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh (1773); he assists the Nawab to crush the 
Kohillas ( 1774). 

Hastings assumes the office of Governor-General (1774) and is 
joined by the Council and the Judges sent from England (1774). 

Dissension Ix^tween Hastings and the Council ; the first Councillors, 
Colonel Monson, General Sir John Clavering, Philip Francis and 
Richard Barwell ; Hastings outvoted in his Council (1774-1776); death 
of Monson ( 1776; and Clavering ( 1777): Hastings gains control ; Wheler 
and Sir Eyre CfK>te join the Council (1777); Hastings retains control 
with difficulty until Harwell and Francis leave India (17S0); Macpherson 
and Stables join the Council (1781); death of Coote(i783); renewed 
difficulty of Hastings' position until he leaves India ( 1785). 

The Supreme Court and its Judges, Sir Elijah Impey, Chambers, 
liy<le and I^maistre ; undefined jurisdiction of the Judges. 

Defense of Sir Elijah Impey ; his uprightness and useful work. 

The case of Nuncoinar ( 1775). 

The struggle between the Court and the Council ; difficulties of the 
position ; Ini])ey recalled to England (1784). 



LECTURE XXIV. 

THK GOVKRNMKNT OF WARREN HASTINGS — {continued) . 

The F<)reign Policy of Warren Hastings as Governor-General. 
The First Maratha War ( 1775-1782); the Bombay Government inter- 
feres with the Marathas and supports a candidate for the Peshwaship ; 
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the Treaty of Surat (1775); the Battle of Aras ; the Treaty of Purandhar 
(1776); the Convention of Wargaon (1779); Goddard's march across 
India (1779); ^^^ storm of Ahmadabad and capture of Gwalior (1780); 
the Treaty of Salbai (1782); result of the war; character of Mahdaji 
Sindia (1761-1794). 

The Second Mysore War (1780-1784); incompetence of the Madras 
Government ; difficulties interposed by the despatch of an ambassador 
by the King of England to the Nawab of the Karnatik ; growing power 
of Haidar Ali ; his hatred of the English for deserting him when 
attacked by the Marathas ; Haidar Ali defeats Colonel Baillie (1780); 
Coote defeats Haidar Ali at the Battle of Porto Novo (July i, 1781); 
the march of Colonel Pearce from Bengal to Madras ; death of Haidar 
Ali (1782); succession of Tipu Sultan ; the war on the Malabar Coast; 
Treaty of Mangalore (1784). 

Prance intervenes too late to help Haidar Ali ; the naval campaign 
of Suffren and Hughes (1782); Bussy arrives (1783) but does nothing 
and dies almost immediately. 

Negapatam taken from the Dutch (1781) and ceded to England 

(1784). 

Difficulties of Hastings in Oudh ; death of Shuja-ud-Daula (1775); 

his successor despoiled by the Begams ; constant changes in Oudh policy 

according to Hastings being in a majority or a minority in the Council. 

The affair of Cheyt Singh, Zamindar of Benares ( 1781 ); the Begams 
of Oudh forced to pay up some of their wealth. 

Hastings during the whole period of his government does not add to 
the dominions of the Company. 

The internal policy of Warren Hastings ; his reforms in administra- 
tive and judicial matters. 

Condition of India at the time of the departure of Warren Hastings 

(1785). 

The impeachment of Warren Hastings (1788-1795); the bitterness of 

Burke and Sheridan ; Francis the real instigator of the impeachment ; 

acquittal of Hastings. 

The chief charges made against Hastings ; ( i ) the affair of Nun- 
comar ; (2) the Rohilla War ; (3) the affair of the Begams of Oudh ; (4) 
his treatment of Cheyt Singh. 

Attempt of Sir Gilbert Elliot to impeach Impey (1788). 

The latter days of Warren Hastings ; his death (1818). 
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LEcrrruE XXV. 

TVrft rx/vnt9MZ3Ft ff9 U/tLb COftjnrAlXIS ASTD SOL JOBS 

tHUr^eO/m *m lo^Ha in Parlttusent : Pitt's Iniia Act ' 17^1: catabliiii. 
nnwt fA the Board «>f Control ; the Board reorj^aaized • IJSS-: Hear^ 
IumddM, fir«( Prestdest o^ the Board of Control 1 i793-i%oi >. 

5Mr John Macpbenoo actio j( GorerDor-Oeoeral n 7^5- 17^^. 

I»rd Comtralltt, the fint Ei^uh nobleman sent to India as Gov- 
ersor-Oeneral ; hi* character and prerioos career. 

The Foreign Policy f/f Lord Comwallis ; be endeavors to ^iply 
Bnrofiean S4leaa to Indian politics ; bis attitiMle towards the Nizam 
the Karathas; the third Mysore war ^1790-1792;; defeat of Tipa, 
the Tripartite Treaty of Serillgapatani. 

Ivord Cornwallis' Internal Policy ; reform of the Ciril Seiti ce ; im- 
prorement of the jodicial system ; introduction of the Permanent Settle* 
Ment fntr> Bengal i 1793;. 

VHsntitX resolts of I»rd Cornwallis' first administration. 

The J)tcUraUjTy Act ( 1788;, and renewal of the Company's charter 

ftir John Shore appointed Govemor-Oeneral of India ( 1793); his pre- 
irioos career in the Indian Civil Service and his character. 
Sir John Sh//re's pcilicy that of Lord Comwallis. 
^r John Shore's fr/rcign policy : 

( 1 ) Non-intervention ; the Marathas defeat the Nizam at Khar- 

dU(i795). 

(2) Interference in the affairs of Oudh ; deposition of Wazir 

AH (1798). 
Mutiny of the officers of the Bengal Army ( 1795-1796). 

Conquest of Oxrhin and the other Dutch Settlements in India ( 1795); 

a>n/|uest of Ceylon ( 1796). 

Resignation of Sir John Shore, who is created Lord Teignmouth 

(I79«). 

Position of Indian politics at the time of Shore's departure from 

India. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF U>RD WKLLESLEY ( I798-1805). 

The character and early career of Richard Wellesley, Earl of Mom- 
ington. 

On reaching India Lord Mornington adopts a definite policy, and 
becomes the real founder of the English Empire in India. 

Lord Mornington abandons the Comwallis theory, and designs to 
make the Company supreme in India. 

Danger caused by the French officers in the service of the native 
Princes ; French influence destroyed at the court of the Nizam. 

The fourth Mysore war ; capture of Seringapatam and death of Tipu 
( 1 799) ; Lord Mornington created Marquis Wellesley ; he restores the 
Hindu ruler of Mysore and annexes the Malabar Coast. 

Lord Wellesley*s system of making the native Princes feudatories 
by means of subsidiary alliances. 

The Treaty with the Nizam (1800), and acquisition of the Ceded 
Provinces. 

The Treaty with Oudh (1801 ). and annexation of the Upper Provinces 
from Allahabad to Rohilkhand. 

Annexation of Tanjore and the Kamatik ( 1 800-1 801 ). 

Lord Wellesley *s interest in European politics ; he despatches a 
force from India to act against Napoleon in Egypt ( 1800). 

Lord Wellesley *s difficulties with the Court of Directors, who desire 
money more than territory. 

Lord Wellesley^s assistants ; the second Lord Clive, Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, N. B. Edmonstone, the two Kirkpatricks and Barry Close. 

Lord Wellesley builds up a school of young Anglo-Indian statesmen; 
the early careers of John Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, Arthur Cole and Richard Jenkins. 



LECTURE XXVII. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF U>RD WELLESLEY (continued). 

The latter years of Lord Wellesley*s administration. 
Lord Wellesley '8 negotiations with the Marathas : the Maratha 
statesmen and chiefs at this time ; break-up of the Maratha Confederacy; 
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the Treaty of Bassein (December 31, 1802); the Gaekwar enters into sub- 
sidiary alliance (1803). 

The second Maratha war (1803- 1805): battles of Assay e, Argaum, 
Aligarh and Laswari'f the victories of General Arthur Wellesley and 
General Gerard Lake ; Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla defeated. 

The results of the second Maratha war : 

( 1 ) Sindia, the Bhonsla, and the Peshwa become feudatory 

princes. 

(2) The Company becomes master of Delhi and Agra, and 

guardian of the person of the Mughal Emperor, and an- 
nexes Cuttack, the Jumna Doab and the Gujarat Coast. 

War with Jaswant Rao Holkar ; defeat of Colonel Monson ; battles 
of Delhi and Dig ; repulse of Lord Lake by the Jats from Bhartpur. 

Lord Wellesley superseded by Lord Cornwallis (August r, 1805). 

Lord Wellesley s internal Policy ; its keynote that the Company had 
become a ruling instead of a commercial power. 

Lord Wellesley's financial policy ; St. George Tucker. 

The foundation of the College of Fort William at Calcutta. 

Comparison between the condition of India as Lord Wellesley found 
it and left it. % 

The greatness of his character and services. 



LECTURE XX VIII. 

I^ORD MINTO AND LORD HASTINGS ( 1 805-1823). 

The second administration of Lord Cornwallis (August to October, 
1805); his desire to withdraw from Wellesley's Imperial Policy; aban- 
donment of the Rajput Princes. 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, acting Governor-General (i 805-1 807); he 
makes peace with Holkar at Deogaom ; the mutiny of the Sepoy troops 
at Vellore (July 10, 1806). 

The administration of Gilbert Elliot, Lord Minto (1807-1813). 

The keynote to Lord Minto's policy opposition to France, which was 
shown directly (i) by the conquest of the Mauritius (1810), and (2) of 
Java (1812); and indirectly by treaties (i) with Ranjit Singh, the ruler 
of the Punjab, through Metcalfe, (2) with the Amir of Kabul, through 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, and (3) with the Shah of Persia through Sir 
John Malcolm. 

Renewal of the Company's charter (181 3); monopoly of Indian trade 
abolished ; only the China trade left to the Company. 

The Earl of Moira appointed Governor-General ( 1813); his character 
and previous career ; he became the consolidator of the Empire and 
completed Wellesley*swork. 

The war with the Gurkhas of Nepal (1814-1816). 

Lord Moira, now created Marquis of Hastings, resolves to suppress 
the Pindaris or wandering freebooters, regarding the English as respon- 
sible for the peace of India. 

The Third Maratha war (1817-1818): its causes; the Peshwa and the 
great Maratha chiefs unwilling to submit to the English supremacy ; the 
Peshwa (Baji Rao II), the Bhonsla and Holkar*s troops take advantage 
of the Pindari war to break into open opposition ; the battles of Kirki, 
Korigaum, Sitabaldi and Mehidpur. 

The results of the Pindari and last Maratha war ; destruction of the 
Pindaris ; annexation of the territories of the Peshwa and of the Sagar - S4 
Narbada territories ; the chiefs of Raj pu tana brought into subsidiar3^\ ^ 
alliance by Sir David Ochterlony^ \jl Uatkc^ Ut^O- *^"* 3 «*^ou«^c^ ^ 

Policy of Lord Hastings towards the Nizam and the King of Ouamc/^ 

The Internal policy of Lord Hastings. ^^ 

Mountstuart Elphinstone's Government of Bombay (1819-1827). 

Comparison between the state of India in 1805 and in 1823 when 
Lord Hastings retired. 

Importance of Lord Hastings* services in India. 

Foundation of Haileybury College (1606). 



LECTURE XXIX. 

I^RD AMHBRST TO SIR C. MBTCAI«PB (1823-1836). 

The Government of Lord Amherst (1823-1828). 

Extension of the Company's dominions outside the limits of India ; 
the first Burmese war (1824- 1826); annexation of Arakan and Tenas- 
serim. 

Other events of Lord Amherst's administration ; the mutiny of the 
Sepoy troops at Barrackpur (1824); the siege and capture of Bhartpur 
by Lord Combermere (1826). 
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Sir Thomas Munro*s Government of Madras (1820-1827); the 
Rayatwari settlement. 

The Government of Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835). 

His Foreign Policy: occupation of Mysore (1832); administration 
of Sir Mark Cubbon (1836-1861 ); annexation of Coorg ( 1834). 

His Internal Policy : judicial and revenue reforms ; village settle- 
ment of the North- Western Provinces ; services of R. M. Bird ; abolition 
of Suttee (1829); suppression of Thuggee; extension of education; 
reduction of the army. 

Renewal of the Company's charter (1833); ^^^ Company loses the 
control of the China trade ; interest on the Company's stock is guaran- 
teed by the British Government, and the Company ceases to have the 
slightest commercial character ; a legal member added to the Governor- 
General's Council ; this post is held for the first time by Macaulay ; his 
work towards drawing up a criminal code for India. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe acting Governor-General (1835- 1836); freedom 
of the press granted. 

LECTURE XXX. 

LORD AUCKLAND TO LORD HARDINGB (1836-1848). 

The Government of Lord Auckland (1836-1842). 

The first Afghan war (1839-1842); its causes; Pottinger's defense 
of Herat; occupation of Kabul; the massacre at Kabul (1841) and 
destruction of the English army : defense of Jalabad and Kandahar ; 
the avenging army under Pollock and Nott ; withdrawal of the English 
from Afghanistan. 

The Government of Lord EHenborough ( 1842- 1844). 

Troubles in Gwalior; battles of Maharajpur and Punniar (1843); 
conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier (1843); battles of Miani and 
Haidarabad. 

The Government of Lord Hardinge (1844-1848). 

The first Sikh war ; history of the Sikhs ; Ran jit Singh and dis- 
orders in the Punjab after his death (1839); causes of the first Sikh war ; 
battles of Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and Sobraon (1845-1846); services 
of Lord Gough ; Treaty of Lahore ; annexation of the Jalandhar Doab 
and cession of Kashmir to Ghulab Singh. 

Thomason's Government of North-Western Provinces (1843-1853). 

Extension of the Company's power in India between 181 3 and 1848 ; 
bases and principles of the Company's government. 




LECTURE XXXI. 

OF LORD DALnoUSIK (1848-1856), 

The character of Lord Dalhousie ; adoption of new and fixed prin- 
ciples of policy. 

Lonl Dalhousie's foreign policy and wars. 

(I) The second Sikh war (1348-1849); its causes; siege of 
Multan ; battles of Cbilianwala and Gnjrat ; annexation of 
the Punjab. 
(3) The second Burmese war (1S51); annexation of Pegu. 
Lord Dalhousie's policy toward tile Feudatory States ; hia dislilce of 
native governments. - 

(1) The Doctrine of Lapse; the annexation of Satsfa (1849), 

Nagpur (1853) and Jhansi (1854). 
(1) Doctrine that it was the duty of the suzerain to dethrone 
Princes who governed t>adly ; annexation of Oudh (1856). 
Lord Dalhousie's home policy. 

(i) Material improvements: extension of canals; the Ganges 
Canal and Sir P. Cautley ; introduction of railways and the 
electric telegraph. 
(3) Administrative vigor; regulation and non -regulation sys- 
tems ; suppression of the Santbal rising. 

(3) Adoption of the principle of Slate Education ; the despatch 
of November i, 1854. 

(4) Judicial reforms. 

(5) Personal influence of the Governor- General in every depart- 
ment and its efTect. 

The settlement of the Punjab ; the Lawrences and their coadjutors ; 
the Punjab Commission ; James Abbott, John Nicholson, Herbert 
Bdwardes, Reynell Taylor, Edward Lake, Arthur Cocks and Richard 
Temple. 

The renewal of Ibe Company's charter (1853); appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service thrown open to competition ; change in the composi- 
tion of the Court of Directors ; Bengal made a separate government ; 
Universities founded at the Presidency towns. 

ESect of Lord Dalhousie's administration in India. 

Comparison of the four great Governor-Generals of India, Warren 
Hastings, Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord Dalhousie and their 
respective shares in building up the British Empire in India. 



WmiJ 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

THE SEPOY MUTINY (1857). 

The arrival of Lord Canning as Governor-General of India (1856); 
his character. 

The Persian War ( 1856-1857). 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army ; how far it was accompanied or 
followed by a national rising in Northern India. 

Causes of the Mutiny ; the condition of the Bengal Army ; character 
and attitude of the Sepoys ; the "greased cartridges"; absence of officers 
from their regiments ; general disquietude created by Lord Dalhousie*s 
policy among the native Princes, the landholding classes, the peasants 
and the soldiers. 

The outbreak of the Mutiny ; mutineers from Meerut seize Delhi ; 
massacre of Cawnpur ; general insurrection in Oudh and siege of the 
Residency at Lucknow ; insurrection of Rohilkhand ; massacre at Jhansi ; 
mutiny of the Gwalior Contingent ; rising in Behar. 

Splendid services of Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates in the 
Punjab ; disarmament of the Punjab garrisons by Cotton, Nicholson, 
Montgomery and Edwardes ; Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow ; Mr. 
Tayler at Patna ; Colonel Neill at Allahabad ; Sir H. Durand in Central 
India ; Mr. (Tubbins at Benares ; weakness shown by Mr. Colvin at Agra. 

Partial character of the Mutiny ; Lord Elphinstone at Bombay and 
Lord Harris at Madras ; Sir Bartle Frere in Sind. 

Attitude of Lord Canning and his advisers towards the Mutiny. 

Return of the troops from Persia and arrival of the troops intended 
for China. 

Military history of the Mutiny ; the siege and capture of Delhi ; 
Havelock's march ; occupation of Cawnpur and first relief of Lucknow ; 
• the defense of Arrah ; arrival of Sir Colin Campbell and second relief of 
Lucknow ; campaign in Rohilkhand ; capture of Lucknow and recon- 
quest of Oudh ; Sir Hugh Rose's campaign in Central India ; pursuit 
after and capture of Tantia Topi. 

Lord Canning's policy ; trial of the last Mughal Emperor ; the Oudh 
proclamation. 

Assumption of government of India by the Crown (August 12, 1858) 
and abolition of the Company. 

Lord Canning's measures for the pacification of India and resigna- 
tion (1862). 




LECTURE XXXIIl. 



The Government of Lord Elgin (1862-1863); ^tie Wahabis. 
The Government of Lord Lawrence ( 1864-1868). 

His policy with regard to Afghanistan, and the declaration of non- 
intervention ; the Bhutan war ( 1864-1865). 
His internal policy ; the Bengal and Oudh tenancy bills. 
The Government of Lord Mayo ( [868-1872). 

His foreign policy ; continues Lord Lawrence's Afghan policy ; 

the interview at Ambala. 
His internal policy ; general administrative vigor ; financial decen- 
tralization. 
Marder of Lord Mayo in the Andaman Islands ( 1872). 
The Government of Lord Nortbbrook (1S72-1876); deposition of the 

Gaekwar of Baroda : visit of the Prince of Wales. 
The Government of Lord Lytton (1876-1880); the Queen declared Em- 
press of India ; the great famine. 
The second Afghan war (187S-1880); occupation of Kabul and 
Kandahar : murder of Cavagnari ; second advance into Afghan- 
istan ; defeat at Maiwand ; Roberts' march from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar; recognition of Abdur-Rahnian as Amir of Afghanistan. 
The Government of Lord Ripon ( 18S0-18S4); his conciliatory policy to 

the natives of India ; the Ilbert Bill ; the rendition of Mysore. 
The Government of I^ord Dufferin (1884-1888}; the conquest and 
annexation of Upper Burma; apprehension of the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia ; the Afghan question. 
The Governments of Lord Lansdowne (1888-1894), Ix>rd Elgin (1894- 
1899) and Iiord Curzon ( 1S99). 



LECTURE XXXIV. 

THH ENGLISH ADMIHtSTRATtON OF INDIA. 

General characteristics of the Queen's government of India ; com- 
parison with the Company's government; effect of the overland route, 
the Suez Canal and the electric telegraph ; the center of Indian Govern- 
ment moved to Whitehall ; greater interference of Parliament in th^ 
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details of Indian administration ; mischief of this interference ; the 
Opium Commission. 

The India Office in London ; the Council of India ; improvement 
over the dual administration of the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control. 

The Government of India in India ; its headquarters at Calcutta 
and Simla ; the position of the Viceroy ; his supreme executive author- 
ity ; his responsibility for foreign affairs ; relations of the Government 
of India to the Provincial Governments. 

The Viceroy's Council ; its executive and administrative functions ; 
its resemblance to a Cabinet ; the Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

The Legislative Council of the Viceroy ; its composition and func- 
tions ; how laws are made in India. 
# ^j^J^ • The Army in India ; the position of the Commander in-Chief ; the 
^^'f^^^ four Army Corps ; English and native troops ; the Indian Cantonments ; 
strength added by the construction of railroads ; the Indian frontier ; 
frequency of frontier expeditions ; Indian camps of exercise, and the 
efficiency of the army in India. 

The Political Service in India ; attitude of the supreme government 
towards the feudatory states ; position of the great Feudatories ; the 
imperial service troops ; the duties of Residents at native courts ; the 
Rajputana and Central India Agencies ; disparity in the size of native 
J states ; condition of Kathiawar. nvi^< 

^ S'Wl'Mri*i \wThe Provincial Governments of India ; the *»ijj,lit governments ; the 
two former Presidencies, Madras and Bombay ; relics of their former 
S*i^'» independence; the four Lieutenant-Governorships, Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces, the Punjab and Burma ; the two chief Commission- 
erships, the Central Provinces and Assam ; the anomalous position of 
Berar, Coorg, Ajmere and Sindj i<^1»v>v(£ir p-^vvvKcijiU^'K^ <^'*'*^^'<^ 

The Judicial Administration in India ; the High Courts and the 
Judicial Commissioners and their functions ; appeals lie to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in London ; the District Courts. 

Local Administration in India ; the District \ the duties of the 
District officers. 

Municipalities in India. 

The Covenanted Civil Service of India ; it is recruited by open 
competition ; its work and its privileges. 

The Uncovenanted Services; education, civil-engineers, police, 
forest, postal, telegraph, medical, ecclesiastical, and other departments. 




The RevenucH of India ; the land revenue ; distinctions between tbe 
different provinces ; the work of land settlement ; other departments of 
revenue, the salt tax, customs duties, etc. 

The Finances of India ; loss caused by the fall in ezchan);e, owing 
to the fact that the Indian debt is mainly held in England, and that 
England was on a gold and India on a silver basis. 

Public Works in India ; canals, railroads, harbors, etc. 

Part taken by the natives in the administration of India ; the 
demands of the National Indian Congress. 

Greatness of the sacrifices demanded for the good government of 
the Indian Empire : the ideals of Indian administration ; ignorance in 
England of the greatness of the work being done in India. 

TABLE OK GOVERNORS-GKHBRAL AND VICBROVS OV INDIA. 

Warren Hastings. Oct. », 1774 

/oAn Macpherson (aft. Sir John Macpherson, Bart. ) 

acting. - Ftb. S, ijSs 

Charles Cornwallis, Earl Cornwallis (aft. 

MarquisComwallis). . . - - Sept. ii, 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (aft. Lord Teign- 

mouth), Oct. a8, 1793 

lA. Gen. Sir Alured Clarke, acting, - - Afar, ij, ijgS 

Richard Colley Wellesley, Earl of Morn- 

ington (aft. Marquis Wellesley). - - May 18, 1798 
Charles Cornwallis, Marquis Cornwallis. July 30. 1805 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart.. 

acting, Oct. 10, iSo$ 

Gilbert Elliot, Lord Minto (aft. Earl of 

Minto). July 31, 1807 

Francis Rawdon -Hastings, Earl of Moira 
(aft. Marquis of Hastings), - - - Oct. 4. 1S13 
John Adam, acting, .------ Jan. /_j, i&2j 

William Pitt Amherst, Lord Amherst 

(aft. Earl Amherst), ■ - : - Aug. 1,1833 

William Bulterworlh BayUy, acting, - - Mar. to, iStS 

Lord William Charles Cavendish Ben- 

tinck, July 4, i8j8 

Sir Charles Melcalje. Bart. (aft. Lord 

Meltai/e) acting, Mar. io, /Sjj 
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George Eden, Lord Auckland (aft. Earl 

of Auckland), Mar. 4, 1836 

Edward Law, Lord Ellenborough (aft. 

Earl of Ellenborough), - - - Feb. 28, 1842 

IVilliam Wilberforce Bird, acting, - - - - Jan. 75, 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ( aft. Viscount 

Hardinge), July 23, 1844 

James Andrew Ramsay, Earl of Dal- 

housie (aft. Marquis of Dalhousie), - Jan. 12, 1848 
Charles John Canning, Viscount Canning, Feb. 29, 1856 

VICEROYS OK INDIA. 

Charles John Canning, Viscount Canning 

(aft. Earl Canning), . - - - Nov. i, 1858 

James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine, Mar. 12, 1862 

Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Bart. 

(aft. Lord Lawrence), - - - - Jan. 12, 1864 

Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of 

Mayo, Jan. 12, 1869 

Thomas George Baring, Lord North- 
brook (aft. Earl of Northbrook), - May 3, 1872 

Edward Robert Bulwer - Lytton, Lord 
Lytton (aft. Earl of Lytton), - - April 12, 1876 

George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 

Marquis of Ripon, - - . . June 8, 1880 

Frederick Hamilton - Temple - Black- 
wood, Earl of Dufferin (aft. Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava), - - - - Dec. 13, 1884 

Henry Charles Keith - Petty - Fitzmau- 
rice, Marquis of Lansdowne, - - Dec. 10, 1888 

Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Jan. 17, 1894 

George Nathaniel Curzon, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, Jan. 6, 1899 



LECTURE XXXV. 

CKVLON. i^^-if^**^" '^^'ir^- 

Ceylon — a66 miles long, 140 miles wide, area, 15,365 square miles — 
^ of Ireland. Population— a, 000.000 Singhalese, 735.000 Tamils, 290,000 
other races, zi,ooo Eurasians. 6,ocxi Europeans, total 3,000,000. 

Singhalese entered Ceylon 6th Century B. C. ; Tamils entered Ceylon 
3Td Century B. C.; decay of Singhalese power steady until arrival of 
Portuguese in 1507 under Lourengo de Almeida, son of the viceroy. 

Soares established factory at Colombo 1517 ; Portuguese take Jaffna 
from Tamils 1617 ; Singhalese kings became tributary to the Portuguese 
and when line died out in [597 left the kingdom to Portuguese. 

Dutch first landed at Batticaloain 1601 ; welcomed by king of Kandy 
as enemies of the Portuguese ; built a fort on hay of Trincomalee 161a, 

Dutch began vigorous campaign against the Portuguese by taking 
Batticaloa 1638; Galle and Kegomby taken 1640, Colombo 1656, Jaffna 
1658 ; henceforth Dutch supreme except in the monntains around 

Portuguese have left names in Ceylon and Eurasians are chiefly of 
Portuguese descent, but laws are Dutch. 

Sir Hector Hunro occupied Trincomalee, 1782 ; Lord Hobart, Gov- 
ernor of Madras, sent second expedition, 1795-96 ; Cession by treaty iSoZ ; 
Singhalese at first sided with English but introduction of Hadrasrevenue 
system led to revolt in 1797: this system abolished; Indian officials 
withdrawn and Ceylon made a crown colony 1801. 

Embassy sent to Kandy rejected ; occupation of Kandy 1803 ; Offi- 
cials left at Kandy murdered ; Kandy reoccupied by liieutenant-Geu- 
eral Robert Brownrigg 1815 ; king deposed and banished ; dominions 
vested in the Crown: Kandyan revolts 1S17-1847 which was the last; 
roads from Kandy to Colombo built by Governor Sir Edward Barnes 
1831-1831. 

BstabliahmeDt of present system of government 1831 and 1833. 

Thegovemment is vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Coun- 
cil of five members, namely tbe Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary of 
the Colony, the Commander of the troops, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer and tbe Auditor-General ; laws are made by the L egislativ e luJt^ n ' 
Counc il of seventeen members, namely, the five members of the Execu-a^Jy^^jL 
tive Council, four other officials and eight non-official members, ■ f 

The island is divided for administrative purposes into nineprovinces, 
each governed by an Agent. 
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1 840- 1 847 — Sir Colin Campbell (not Lord Clyde), Governor ; Reform 
of Civil Service due to Lord Derby — Colonial Secretary 1841-45. 

1855-60— Sir Henry George Ward, Governor ; sends troops promptly 
to India in 1857. 

1865-72 — Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor ; Village Communities 
Ordinance 1871, giving form of local government to native villages. 

Supreme Court — Chief Justice and two P uisn e Judges. Vu^wi* 
6«X/xj( Dutch Law. 

Criminal law, codified on model of Indian Penal Code. 

The Maldives — 30,000 population — have followed the fortunes of 
Ceylon (»f which they are a dependency. 

LECTURE XXXVI. 

THK MAURITIUS, THE SEYCHEI*I*ES AND ADEN. »^U%**/» 

An island 500 miles east of Madagascar in the Indian Ocean ; area, 
705 square miles ; population, 378,000 ; 260,000 coolies from India. 

1505 — Portuguese discovery of Mauritius and Reunion by Mascaren- 
has ; Portuguese port of call, but no permanent settlement. 

1598 — Dutch arrive and give name Mauritius; about 1640, Dutch 
settlements made ; Dutch imported slaves from Madagascar ; these ran 
away and became the Maroons ; then Dutch convict station. 

About 1700 arrival of Huguenots; 1712 Dutch abandon Mauritius; 
1 7 15 French under Dufresne land and give name Isle de France ; 1735 
Labourdonnais arrives as Governor of Isle de Bourbon and Isle de 
France; cultivation of coffee and sugar cane introduced ; i746Labourdon- 
donnais superseded ; 1742 Seychelles explored and named after Labour- 
Ug J^ donnais, later afterS^chelles, a French Minister. 

1767 Mauritius, etc., transferred to French crown ; Governor and 
Intendant ; 1766-1772 Poivre the intendant introduced cloves, nutmegs, 
and other spices, and laid out botanical gardens ; scenery made famous 
by "Paul and Virginia." 

1789 Seat of government moved from Pondicherry to Mauritius; 
1 792- 1 800 Comte de Malartic, Governor ; the Revolution ; emancipation 
of negro slaves not carried out; aid sent to Tipu ; 1803-1810 General 
Decaen, Governor; pirates prey on English merchantmen; 1809 Minto 
sends expedition from India ; Keating occupies Rodrigues, and, in July, 
1810, Bourbon ; troops under John Abercromby land on Mauritius ; Port 
Louis surrenders in December, 1810. 
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1814 iBle de Bottrbon restored to France - MRuritius retained, alsotlie \^t^ j** 
Seychelles which had been seized in 1794. ^ 

1810-1817 and 18Z0-1S23, Robert Townsend Parquhar, Governor; 
he had served in Madras Civil Service 1793-1804 ; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Penang. 1S04-06. accompanied the expedition, 1810, and was made 
Governor ; his success with the French planters. 

183D-1840, Major-General William Nicolay, Governor ; 183a regular 
colonial government established on the same lines as in Ceylon ; 1835 
etnancipation of negro slaves for /"i.ooo.ooo ; importation of coolie la- 
borers from India begun 1835 ; 1850-57 James Macaulay Higginson, Gov- 
ernor ; troops sent to India to aid in suppressing the Mutiny. 

1SS3-1SS9, Sir John Pope Hennessy, Governor; ten elective mem- 
bers added to the Legislative Council, two from Port Louis, one each 
from eight country districts, and two to the Executive Council. 

The government is now vested in a Governor, aided by an Bxecniive 
Council of seven members, of whom five are officials, namely the Colonial 
Secretary, the Commander of the troops, the Procurenr-General, the 
Receiver-General and the Auditor-General, and two elected ; laws are 
made by tbe Legislative Council of twenty-seven members, of whom 
eight are ex-afficio, nine nominated and ten elected. 

Supreme Court — Chief Justice, tbree Puisne Jndges ; penal code 
adopted in 1838 based on French penal code ; civil code is that used by 
tbe Frencb with slight mod iRcationa. 

Rodriguea — 350 miles north-east of Mauritius — area 50 square miles ; 
population 3,000 ; governed by Civil Commissioner from Mauritiua. 

Several other small islands in the Indian Ocean are dependencies of 
the Mauritius. ^ ""'^ *nk>t 

TBB SBYCHBLLES ISLANDS. 

The Seychelles — about 55 in number — area ijo square miles : popu- 
lation 30,000 ; capital, Mah£ : first explored, 1742 ; occupied by the 
Frencb from tbe Matiritiusand planted, 1772 ; surrendered to the EngLiah, 
1794 and 1806 ; ceded 1814. 

The Seychellea administered as a dependency of the Mauritius to 
18S9 ; made quite independent, 1S97 ; government vested in an Adminis- 
trator, with an Executive Council of three members, and a Legialative 
Council of these three and three non-official members. 



1507 and 1513, Visits of Albuquerque ; never held by Portuguese 
except a few months in 1551; 1538-1630 held by Turks; later by Arabs ; 
1609 East India Company ship first visits ; 1618 factory at Mocha ; 1799 
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English temporarily occupy Perim ; 1802 English treaty with Aden ; 
1839 Aden captured by English ships. 

Aden administered from Bombay ; Resident at Aden ; first accession 
of territory under Victoria ; 1840 more territory purchased ; 1850 Aden 
declared free port ; 1854 Kuriah Muriah Islands ceded by Sultan of 
Muscat ; 1857 Perim occupied ; 1868 and [882 more mainland purchased ; 
1876 treaty with Socotra ; 1886 Protectorate over Socotra. 

PERSIAN GUI.F. 

Island of Bahrein, in Persian Gulf, under British protection ; treaty 
with Sultan of Muscat ; British agent at Muscat ; naval control of the 
Persian Gulf ; suppression of piracy by the Indian Navy ; the Consul- 
General and Political Agent at Bagdad, and at Bushire. 



LECTURE XXXVII. 

THE STRAITS SETTI.EMENTS. 

Rivalry between the English and the Dutch for the trade of the 
Spice Islands in the 17th century ; the massacre of Amboyna ( 1625) and 
the expulsion of the English from the Further East. 

Under Sir Josiah Child the East India Company made another effort 
and founded a factory at Bencoolen in Sumatra (1684) which was de- 
fended by Fort Marlborough ; efforts made for a hundred years by the 
East India Company to get a share of the trade of the Further East. 

The Island of Penang granted to the East India Company in 1786 ; 
the career of Captain Light ; it is given the official name of Prince of 
Wales' Island and has an area of 107 square miles. 

The Province Wellesley on the mainland opposite Peuang annexed 
in 1798. 

Penang made a presidency like Madras and Bombay (1805); it was 
the base of operations for the conquest of Java and other Dutch posses- 
sions in 1807. 

The life and career of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Restoration of the conquered settlements to the Dutch (1818); 
Raffles, Governor of Bencoolen ; his purchase of Singapore, an island of 
206 square miles, in 1819; the treaty with the Dutch (1824) and the 
exchange of Bencoolen for Malacca ; the importance of this exchange ; 
occupation of the Dindings ( 1826). 
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The Straits Settlements and their government under the East India 
Company (1825); the capital removed to Singapore (1830) and the 
separate presidency abolished. 

The commercial importance of Singapore ( 1830-67); the suppression 
of piracy ; political value of Singapore shown during the first war with 
China (1841); the relations between the Straits Settlements and Raja 
Brooke, the Dutch, the state of Johore and the kingdom of Siam. 

The government of the Straits Settlements transferred from the 
India Office to the Colonial Office, 1867. 

Growth of the commercial importance of Singapore ; no territories 
annexed since 1826, but the subsidiary idea introduced from India for 
the control of Johore and the Malay Federated States. 

The colonial governors who carried out this policy were Sir Andrew . 

Clarke (1873-75) and Sir Frederick Weld^( 1880-1887). but the most '****'^^ 
influential officers in this work were Sir Hugh Low and Sir C. C. Smith. ^<^'*tAA'-» ^ 

The population of the Straits Settlements exceeds 500,000 ; the im-^U,^««lX« 
portance of Singapore. 

The government of the Straits Settlements by a Governor, with an 
executive council of eight, increased for legislative purposes by seven 
additional members ; the office of Protector of Chinese ; the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements?Hign Commissioner for the Malay Federated 
States, Johore and Borneo. 

The administration of Justice is under a Chief Justice and one Judge. 

Control of the Cocos Islands transferred to the Straits Settlements in 
1886 and Christmas Island in 1889. 



LECTURE XXXVIIl. 

THE MALAY FEDERATED STATES. 

The policy of the East India Company against the extension of direct 
sovereignty in the Further East ; this policy due partly as far as the Spice 
Islands were concerned to the terms of the treaty of 1824 and partly as 
faf as the mainland was concerned to the difficulty of subduing Malays, 
shown by the long struggle of the Dutch against the Achinese in 
Sumatra. 

Behind these local reasons was the trend of English Colonial policy 
from 1830 to 1870 which refused to increase British possessions ; thus it 
was that Raja Brooke was forced to become an independent ruler and 
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could only get the English government to take the island of Labuan 
(1846). 

Opportunity afforded by the possession of Singapore for the study 
of the Chinese and Malay peoples ; the first officials of Hong Kong taken 
from Singapore ; the experience of local officers led to the successful 
handling of the Malay States. 

Existence of internecine warfare between the various Malay States 
on the mainland ; the practical independence of Siam ; example of the 
treatment of native states in India followed in dealing with them. 

Sir Andrew Clarke api>ointed Residents for the three states of Perak, 
Selangor, and Sungei Ujong in 1874, who were to act like Residents at 
native courts in India and to advise the native rulers. 

Murder of the British Resident at Perak, 1875 ; the Perak military 
expedition ; the refusal to annex Perak. 

Negri-Sembilan or the Nine States brought under the control of a 
British Resident fi886); this residency combined with that of Sungei 
Ujong ( 1895), which had included l elebu since 1885. 

Sir P. Weld opened relations with Pahang on the east coast in 1887 
and it became a protected stale in 1888. 
-• W.*"vw,. The Residents in these four states worked in harmony and in 1895 
the states were combined into the Malay Federated States under the 
immediate charge of a Resident-General and the ultimate control of the 
# High Commissioner. 
f^A^^Kfit • The development of the Malay Stales ; roads and railroads ; the tin 
mines ; education and public works. 

Johore is not one of the Malay Federated states ; it was from a Sultan 
of Johore that Singapore was purchased in 1819, and many treaties have 
been made with subsequent sultans as the near neighbors of Singapore ; 
in 1887 the foreign relations of Johore were assumed by the government 
of the Straits Settlement and steps were taken to bring Johore under a 
protectorate. 






LECTURE XXXIX. 

BORNEO. 



The situation, area and importance of the Island of Borneo. 

It was first visited by the Portuguese ; the Dutch made a factory in 
1608 and the English in 1609, but the English factory was abandoned 
after the massacre of Amboyna, 
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The East India Company made an effort to settle on the Island of 
Balembangan off the north of Borneo (1762), but were driven off by 
pirates in 1775, and made a second vain effort in 1803. 

The Dutch never made much of Borneo, but asserted control over it 
under the treaty of 1824- S«*^ <U1 ^kXtk^^^ ••'W. m^cIk^oCc^. 

The story of Raja Brooke ; his adventurous character and efforts 
to suppress piracy at his own expense ; his expedition to Borneo 1838 ; 
he was ceded Sarawak by the Sultan of Brunei in 1842 and became a 
sovereign ruler ; his patriarchal government. 

Raja Brooke's endeavors to suppress piracy ; he induced the Sultan 
to cede the island of Labuan to the English government ( 1846); Labuan ^^ 

to be used as a coaling and ai iltta ry station ; discouragement of Brooke *vW"* 
by the English government and by the East India Company, yet he was 
always ready to defend English interests ; his embassy to Siam ( 1850); 
succeeded by his nephew, the present Raja B rooke ( 1868). fi/iL*<rvt*» "^^tUm^-^t^^H 

The Area of Sarawak 41,000 square miles, the population about 
300,000 ; the nature of the government of Sarawak ; by a treaty signed 
in 1888 Sarawak was brought under British protection. 

A treaty similar to that made with the Raja of Sarawak was con- 
cluded in the same year ( 1888) with the Sultan of Brunei and a similar 
protectorate was established. 

The island of Labuan, ceded in 1846, was administered under the 
Colonial office until 1889, when it was transferred to the British North 
Borneo Company, whose representative is ex-officio governor of Labuan. 

Charter granted to the British North Borneo Company (1881) for the 
administration of that portion of the island granted to Sir Alfred Dent by 
the Sultan of Brunei : the Company's territory brought under British 
protectorate (1888). 

The territory of British North Borneo ; its administration ; its com- 
merce ; contrast between it and the earlier chartered companies in that 
the British North Borneo Company does not engage in trade. 

The duties of protector over Sarawak, Brunei, Labuan, and North 
Borneo are exercised by the Governor of the Straits Settlements in his 
capacity as High Commissioner for Borneo. 
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LECTURE XL. 

HONG KONG. 

The first relations between Europe and China by sea were com- 
menced by the Portuguese in the i6th century ; the Dutch in the 17th 
century followed the Portuguese, while the English after the massacre 
of Amboyna were driven to India. 

The Portuguese obtained the island of Macao near Canton as a base 
of operations, which they still hold ; but the Dutch failed to establish 
any permanent factories either in China or Japan and conducted their 
Chinese and Japanese trade through Batavia in Java. 

Under Sir Josiah Child the London East India Company started a • 
factory at Amoy ( 1683), but it failed, and during the i8th century the 
English commerce with China, which was part of the monopoly of the 
East India Company, had no recognized base of operations. 

From 1715 to 1770 ships were annually sent by the East India 
Company to trade ^jth China ; the Chinese government mily allowed 
these ships to comedo Canton, and only allowed them to trade with one 
particular association of Chinese merchants, called the Hong ; the busi- 
ness of buying and selling to the Hong was left to a committee formed 
. of the supercargoes upon the different Company's ships. 
/^ t^ In iy7o the East India Company directed certain servants to live in 

^ i u Macao and to do the work formerly done by the committee of super- 
m cargoes, and thus was formed what was known as the China establish- 

'' • ment of the East India Company. 

Royal embassies sent to China under Macartney in 1793 and under 
Amherst in 18 16. 

The abolition of the Company's monopoly of the China trade in 
1833 left no organized body to represent British commerce with the 
Hong at Canton ; Lord Napier appointed superintendent of trade in 
1834, succeeded by Captain Charles Elliot in 1836. 

The first war with China ( 1839-42); the desert island of Hong Kong Oft 
ceded to England as part of the terms of peace in 184 1. i\ 

The peninsula of Kowloon, opposite Hong Kong, ceded in 1861 and 
the Kowloon extension increase. I in 1898. 

The settlement of Hong Kong was from the first under the Colonial 
Office and therefore bears no traces of the influence of Indian policy. 

The island of Hong Kong has an area of 29 square miles and Kowloon 

' 300 square miles ; the population is over 250,000 ; Victoria is a 
1 : the nature of its commerce. 
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The government of Hong Kong is vested in a Goverh^^an Execu- 
tive Council of six official and two unofficial members, who are increased 

• • •• 
by four other unofficial members (including two Chinamen) forle^^-* 

live purposes ; justice administered by a Chief Justice and one Jud*ge';.. 
public works ; sanitation ; education. 

The importance of Hong Kong. 

The last British settlement in China is Wei-Hai-Wei leased by the 
Chinese government to England in 1890, and since 1 January, 1901, 
administered under the Colonial Office. 

The Treaty Ports in China and their government. 
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LECTURE I. 

THK WSSt INDIES IN THE I7TH CKNTOaV : THE 

For the sake of convenience, the Bermuda Islands, situaWd to the 
north of the West India Islands and settled before them, and the Falk- 
land Islands in the South Atlantic Ocean, which were not occupied 
nntil 1833, are included under this heading. 



The Bermuda Islands, area 19 square miles, were known in the i6th 
centnrj' from the danger of their reefs and storms. 

In 1609 Sir George Somers, while on his way to Virginia, was 
wrecked on the Bermudas, whicb were then called the Somers Islands ; 
death of Somers 1610 ; the Virginia Company were granted the Somers 
Islands in 1613 and sold them to another company in 1615. 

The Bermudas were given representative government with an elected 
General Assembly in 1620 ; the inhabitants were Royalists, but recog- 
nized the Commonwealth in [G52; the islands were too far north to be 
concerned in the wars in the West Indies, but remained in close connec- 
tion with Massachusetts and Virginia ; their chief product was tobacco. 

The Somers Islands Company was dissolved in 1684, when the popu- 
lation waa about 8,000. 

The geography of the West India Islands ; different significations of 
the name Antilles ; the derivation and meaning of the terms Leeward 
Islands and Windward Islands ; Barbados, the most windward of the 
islands, not included in that group. 

Of the eight units into which the English possessions in the West 
Indies may be divided, three were settled and one was conquered in the 
17th century, namely, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, the Bahama 
Islands, and Jamaica. 

The climate of the West India Islands ; their products ; their eco- 
nomic condition when first planted ; the aboriginal tnbabtCanta or Caribs ; 
the necessity for imported. labor. 



The Spaoifb in the Wett Indies ; eztirpsdon of the natiTes ; tntxo- 
doction of negro slaves; the Dntch and the slave trade; ^r John 
Hawkins and bis three slave tradin^i^ voyages (1562- 1568). 

The Elizabethan sailors and their expeditions against the Spanish 
West Indies and the Spanish Main : Drake and Raleigh. 

The first attempts at forming plantations in the West India Islands 
were made in St, Christx^her, commonly called SL Kitts, in 1623, and 
in Barbados in 1625 or 1627, 

However, as early as 1605, Sir Olave Leigh had claimed Barbados in 
the name of James I, and it is therefore regarded as the oldest English 
settlement in the West Indies. 

The Plantation of Barbados ; area 166 square miles ; grant of the 
island Ui James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, 1624 ; grant of the Carib- 
bean Islands, including Barbados, to the Earl of Carlisle, 1627 ; dispute 
b<rtween the grantees ; Carlisle given the same powers as the Bishop of 
Durham in his county palatine, subject to an annuity to the Earl of 
Marllx/rough, in 1629; long struggle of the planters with the various 
claimanti of proprietary rights ; these were compounded for in 1663 by a 
4/4 % exjKirt duty, which was not alx>lished until 1838. 

The actual work of planting Barbados was undertaken by Sir William 
Courten in 1625 ; success of the plantation ; by 1636 it had a population 
of 6,orx> English ; it was divided into eleven parishes and received repre- 
sentative institutions in 1639 ; the constitution of 1652 by a governor, a 
nominated c^^uncil and an elected assembly. 

The tra^le of Barbados was in the hands of the Dutch ; its first ex- 
ports were tobacco and ginger ; negro slaves were introduced by the 
Dutch in 1636 and the cultivation of sugar in 1640. 

The planters of Barbados, like those of Virginia, were Royalists ; 
they proclaimed King Charles II in 1650; the Long Parliament sent a 
fleet against Barbados in 165 1 ; the governor. Lord Willoughby, claimed 
colonial self government and opposed the Navigation Act ; the capitula- 
tion of January, 1652 ; the attitude of Colonel Thomas Modyford ; his 
claim that Barbados could not be taxed by the English Government, 
since it had no representation in the English Parliament. 

Growth of Barbados in population and prosperity ( 1640- 1 663); it 
•«»^ 3.5^^^ "i<^" towards the conquest of Jamaica in 1655 ; its population 
in 1668 was over do/xx), of whom 20,000 were white, partly planters, and 
partly bond servants, the latter nearly all political offenders. 

The first settlement in the Leeward Islands ; part of St. Kitts, area 
68 s<juare miles, planted by English settlers under Thomas Warner, Jan- 



xiary, 1623, and part by French settlers in 1625 ; the islands of Nevis, 
area 50 square miles, in 1628, and Antigua, area 108 square miles, and 
^ontserrat, area 32 square miles, in 1632, were settled by English 
planters from St. Kitts ; Dominica, area 291 square miles, was settled by 
French planters from the same island. 

Destruction of the English plantations in St. Kitts and Nevis by the 
Spaniards in 1629, which was not resented by Charles I, but was one of 
the causes of Cromwell's war with Spain and the conquest of Jamaica. 

The chief product of the English Leeward Islands at this time was 
tobacco; their trade was carried on, up to the Navigation Act in 1651, 
by the Dutch ; their government was under the proprietary grant to the 
Earl of Carlisle to 1647, and then under the lessee, Francis, Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. 

The Leeward Islands under the Willoughbys ; Francis Willoughby 
governor (1647-52) and (1653-66); his brother, William, governor in 
chief (1 667- 1 671) ; capture of the English part of St. Kitts, of Antigua 
and Montserrat by the French (April, 1666-Jan., 1667); the two latter re- 
covered by Lord Willoughby, April, 1667, and the English part of St. Kitts 
restored by the treaty of Breda, July 1667 ; government of Barbados sep- 
arated from that of Leeward Islands in 1671. 

The Bahama Islands, 29 in number, besides numerous barren rocks, 
with an area of 4465 square miles, were settled from the Bermudas about 
1666 ; the date 1629 usually given has been shown to be mistaken ; the 
original Providence settlement of 1629 was off the Mosquito Coast and 
was extinguished by the Spaniards in 1641 ; the New Providence settle- 
ment in the Bahamas was not made until 1667, and in 1670 the Bahama 
Islands were granted to certain of the original incorporators of the 
Carolina Company. 

During the latter part of the 1 7th century the Bahama Islands were 
the chief resort of the West India pirates or "Buccaneers." 



LECTURE 11. 

THB WEST INDIES IN THE I7TH CENTURY : THE BUCCANEERS. 

The conquest of Jamaica in 1655 marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the West Indies. 

Up to that time the three European nations, which were breaking 
into the Spanish monopoly, namely, the Dutch, the English and the 
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Freodi, ha^ been working along independent Hncs with HtHe diPBCt 
mitf ince or enoxsmgenent from their goreroments. 

The S|«aoiar«ift, a» eliewbere id America, were gold Mekers. diiecthr 
commiMioned bj the Crown, who ofcd op the natires in minii^ and 
on} J tent treaMtre thipft to Spain. 

The English had fettled as planters in Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands, working nnder the proprielarv srstem and chieflr cnltiTating to- 
bacco and ginger. 

The Dutch came into the field as traders ; their settlements were fac- 
tories for trade and not plantations ; they were organized into the Dotcfa 
West India Companr. established in i^i, and their chief bnsineas was 
the %lave trade and the carrring trade of the English planters ; their 
chief interest was in the mainland of South America, especially in 
Oniana, and their head^^narters were the island of St, Enstatins, occupied 
in 1^52, which CfmtroWtA the trade of the West India plantations, and 
Cnra^^/a, «'xrcupicd in 1654, which controlled the trade of Guiana. 

The French settled in the West Indies as planters ; Richelieu incor- 
porated "The Company of the Islands of America" in 1626, which 
planted Guadeloupe and Martinique in 1635, and controlled the early 
French *ettler» in St. Kitts and the later French settlers in Dominica 
and the Windward Islands of St. Lucia and Grenada; Richelieu's com- 
pany ceded its rights Xf} the Knights of Malta in 1651 ; Colbert reorgan- 
ized the Company in 1664 ; it was suppressed and its territory transferred 
to the Crffwn in 1674. 

The I>anes occupied St. Thomas in 1671 and St. John in 1719, bought 
Santa Cruz frfjm the French in 1733, and the Danish West India Company 
was ina/rp^/rated in 1734 ; the Danes were traders rather than planters, 
dealing in the slaves they imported from their factories on the west 
coast of Africa. 

When Crr^mwell resolved to revenge the Spanish attacks on St. Kitts 
and Old Providence and sent an expedition to the West Indies he was 
Sttpp^^rrted IxHh by the planters of Barbados, and the Puritan settlers 
of New England. 

There had bcren earlier attacks on Jamaica in 1597 and 1635, but the 
island ha/1 l>een recognized as a Spanish possession ; on the failure of 
Fenn and Vcnables to conquer Hispaniola they seized Jamaica in May, 
1655 ; its {X>pulation was only 3,000, half of which was negro ; Cromwell 
marie a strong effftrX to interest the New Englanders in his conquest ; he 
then tried to plant Jamaica with criminals and vagrants, but the most 
successful planters came from the English plantations in other islands. 



Jamaica, with the Caimans, area 43S3 square milei, was never apro- 
prietary grant or a chartered company's plantatioti ; it was constituted 
a royal colony in 1663 and given a conatitution of governor, nominated 
council and elected assembly ; an attempt was tcuile to apply Poyninga' 
Law to Jamaica in 1678, but it failed, and from i6flo Jamaica governed 
it&elf on the same lines as Virginia and Barbados. 

Jamaica waa from the first a land of Urge sugar plantations, con- 
trasting in this with Barbados and the Leeward Islands, and resembling 
ratber Virginia with its large tobacco plantations. 

The chief difficulty in Jamaica came from the constant warfare with 
the "Maroons," the escaped Spanish slaves and Ibeir descendants, who 
dwelt in the mountains of the interior ; the numerous maroon warslasted 
until 1795. 

The most important factor in the histor}- of the West Indies during 
the last half of the I7tb century was to be found in the Buccaneers ; the 
Buccaneers were daring sailors of all nationalities, developing from free 
traders, like the "inlerlopers" in the Asiatic seas, who regarded them- 
selves as carrying out a duty to humanity in breaking down the Spanish' 
monopoly, to pirates like Blackheard and Captain Kidd. 

The headquarters of the Buccaneers were mainly in the Bahama 
Islands, in Hispaniola and in Jamaica ; they were sometimes recognized 
by European governments ; it was a Buccaneer. Sir Henry Morgan, who 
after sacking Panama in 1671, was made Governor of Jamaica and 
founded the prosperity of the English settlement there ; it was the 
French Buccaneers, who founded the French settlements in the island of 
Hispaniola which became the French Colony of Hayti or San Domingo ; 
it was the Buccaneers, who broke the power of Spain ; they refused to be 
bound by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668. because they had not 
been consulted. 

As the 17th century advanced the Buccaneers developed more and 
more into pirates, and the last Buccaneer settlement in the Bahamas was 
suppressed by an English expedition in 1718. 

During the period of the Buccaneers, conditions in the West Indies 
slowly settled ; in 1670 the Spanish government for the first time recog- 
nized the English possessions in the West Indies; by the treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697 the Spanish government recognized possession by the 
French of the western part of Hispaniola ; there had been much fighting 
in the Leeward Islands between the French and English, which ended in 
a definite division of these islands by the treaty of Utrecht in I7I3, which 
gave the whole of St. Kitts to the English and also recognized their 
ownership of the Virgin Islands, area 581 square miles, which had been 
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a resort of Buccaneers ; the Windward Islands were neglected, but were 
chiefly under French influence. 

The treaties of Utrecht closed the second period of the history of the 
English in the West Indies, and it is noteworthy that by the treaties not 
only was possession defined but trade regulation agreed to ; end of the 
age of the "Buccaneers." 



LECTURE III. 

THE WEST INDIES IN THE i8TH CENTURY TO THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION : SUGAR AND SLAVES. 

By the year 17 13 the English West India Islands had definitely be- 
come sugar plantations ; by the Navigation Acts of 165 1 and 1660 the 
trade in sugar and other products of the sugar-cane, principally rum, 
was wholly carried in English ships ; importance of this trade ; share of 
it which fell to the New England merchants. 

Danger threatened to the economic prosperity of the West India 
plantations by reliance upon a single staple ; comparison with conditions 
existing in Virginia ; reduction in the number of white planters in the 
West India plantations due to climatic conditions and the predominance 
of the sugar-cane. 

The labor question in the West India plantations ; white bond labor 
found to be useless owing to the climate ; gradual diminution of the 
number of criminals and political offenders sent to labor on the Wesi 
India plantations. 

Economic value of negro slaves from Africa for labor under tropical 
conditions, which wore out the native Caribs and the white bond servants. 

Early history of the African Slave Trade ; the Dutch monopoly dur- 
ing the first half of the 17th century ; the Navigation Acts, which for- 
bade the Dutch importation of slaves to the English plantations, made 
the establishment of an English trade in slaves necessary ; foundation 
of the Company of Royal Adventurers trading to Africa in 1662 ; suc- 
ceeded by the Royal African Company in 1672 ; the African Slave trade 
thrown open in 1698. 

Rapid growth of negro population in the English West Indies ; for 
instance in Barbados in 1643 there were 18,600 Englishmen to 6,400 
negroes, while in 1676 the white population had not increased, though 
the slaves numbered about 100,000, and in 1773, the white population 
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"Was 18,000 and the negro 68,000 ; in Jamaica there were 8,500 whites to 
S,500 negroes in 1673, while in 1800 the white population was estimated 
at 50,000 and the negro slaves at 300,000 ; in 1788 it is stated in a report 
to the Privy Council that there were 450,000 negro slaves in the sugar 
islands. 

In 1700 it was estimated that 25,000 negroes were annually imported 
from Africa in British ships to the English plantations upon the main- 
land of North America and in the West India Islands. 

So valuable was the trade that by a clause in the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 an **Assiento" or contract was made by which the English mer- 
chants were to have the privilege of supplying slaves to Spanish America, 
which they did for more than 20 years at the rate of 15,000 slaves a year; 
by the end of the i8th century it was estimated that the total importa- 
tion of slaves on English ships was about 100,000 a year. 

Great and growing prosperity of the sugar plantation islands of all 
nations during the i8th century ; it was considered at the time of the 
negotiation of the treaty of Paris in 1 763 that one of the French Islands 
might be taken by England as the equivalent for the whole of Canada. 

Growth of the West India interest in the House of Commons ; 
foundation of great planter families, like the Codringtons and the Las- 
celles, from the profits of the West India plantations. 

Increase of the English territories in the West Indies as a result of 
the wars of the i8th century ; by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 
there was a restitution of conquests, and the four islands of St. Vincent, 
Dominica. Tobago and St. Lucia were declared to be neutral and to 
belong to the Caribs ; by the treaty of Paris in 1763, St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, Tobago and Grenada were ceded to England, while St. Lucia was 
left to France ; by the same treaty the log cutters on the coast of Hon- 
duras, from whose occupation was to develop the settlement of British 
Honduras, were declared free from the control of Spain. 

During the War of American Independence the French under the 
command of Bouill^ captured several of the English West India Islands, 
but by treaty of Versailles only Tobago was definitely ceded to France ; 
Rodney's naval campaign in the West Indies and its connection with the 
War of American Independence ; contrast between the attitude towards 
England of the tobacco planting slave holders of the southern states and 
the sugar planting slave holders of the West India plantations ; Wash- 
ington's design for the capture of the Bermudas ; capture of New Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas by an American squadron in 1776 ; emigration of 
Loyalists to the Bahamas from Georgia and Carolina after the recogni- 
tion of American Independence. 




The government of the West India settlemeats durioR the iSlh 
century ; absence of JDlerferetice from England, except in matters of 
trade ; great prosperity of Kingston in Jamaica as tbe headquarteis of 
the slave tra<k anil of Port Royal on the other side of the bay as the 
naval headqunrters tif the English fleet in those waters ; attempt made 
to federate the ^nvernment of tbe l,ecwaj-d Islands in 1689; its failure 
by 1705. 

The close counectiou between sea-power and the holding of colonies 
demonstrateil during the wars waged by England against France and 
Spain in the j8th century. 



LECTURE IV. 



THE WBST INDIES 



: THE COMQDB8T 



Effect of the French Revolution on the West Indies; capture of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, St. Lucia and Tobago, by Sir Charles Grey, 
1793-94, and attack upon the French settlement of San EMmingo. 

The decrees passed at Paris recognizing the rights of the mulattoea 
and poor whites and eventually the freedom of the negro slaves ; recoveiy 
of Guadeloupe and St. Lucia and conquest of part of St. Vincent by Vic- 
tor Hugues ; insurrection of tlie negroes and destruction of the French 
plantations in San Domingo. 

Expedition of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 1795-Q7 ; recapture of St, Vin- 
cent and St, Lucia, and conquest of Trinidad from the Spaniards. 

By the treaty of Amiens, [H02, Trinidad was definitely ceded to Eng- 
land, while Martinique, Tobago and St. Lucia were restored to France. 

Effort niade by Napoleon as First Consul to recover the French settle- 
ment of San Domingo ; his failure ; the career of Toussaint Louverture. 

After war broke out again with France, St. Lucia and Tobago were 



1809, and Guadeloupe 
e dnallj ceded 



again taken by the English in 1S03, Martinique ii 
in 1810 ; by the treaty of 1S14, the two former isl 
to England and the two latter restored to France. 

The war with the French Revolution, which had involved Spain after 
1796, and thus given an opportunity for the concjuest of the Spanish 
island of Trinidad, also involved the Dutch in 1795, and thus led to the 
conquest of Demarara in 1796; this Dutch settlement was restored by 
the treaty of Amiens, but was definitely ceded to England with Essequibo 
and Berbice in 1814, tbe three forming the English possession of Britiah 
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The island of Trinidad, area 1,754 square miles, was the first West 
India Island taken from Spain since the conquest of Jamaica ; it lies to 
the south of the other West India Islands, close to the coast of South 
America ; under the Spaniards it had been left uncultivated ; on various 
occasions in the 17th and i8th century it had been temporarily occupied 
or plundered at different times by the English, the French, the Dutch 
and the Buccaneers ; a few French immigrants and slaves brought to the 
island after 1780 and when the island was conquered by the Bnglish in 
1797 it had a population of 18,000. 

After the conquest, Colonel Thomas Picton was left as Governor ; 
his difficulties ; his trial for the torture of Luisa Calderon ( 1806-10) ; his 
strong government and popularity ; rapid increase of population under 
Picton ; owing to the abolition of the negro slave trade in 1807, the 
planters of Trinidad had great difficulty in getting labor ; improvement 
in administration. 

The island of Tobago, area 115 square miles, close to Trinidad has * 
changed hands oftener than any other West India Island ; it was held 
by the English ( 1625-1626), by the Dutch (1632-1633), by James, Duke of 
Conrland (1642-1658), and was repeatedly conquered and reconquered ; it 
finally passed into English hands in 1814. 

British Guiana, area 1 10,000 square miles, is the only British posses- 
sion in South America ; the English, the Dutch and the French made 
many settlements in Guiana during the 17th and the i8th centuries ; the 
excellence of the sugar grown on the Demarara river drew attention to 
Guiana in the i8th century ; on the extinction of the Dutch West India 
Company in 1792 there was an inclination to throw off the Dutch govern- 
ment ; and in 1796 the settlement at Demarara capitulated to an English 
squadron without resistance. 

Georgetown was founded in 181 2 as the capital of the settlement, 
and when finally annexed in 1814 an administration was established 
which was based on Dutch institutions and recognized Dutch law ; as in 
Trinidad the difficulty in British Guiana was to obtain labor, since the 
slave trade had been abolished in 1807. 

During the period of the Napoleonic wars the settlement of British 
Honduras took form ; there had been English settlements in the 17th 
century, of which the most famous was Old Providence ; there were 
many troubles here during the period of the Buccaneers ; the Mosquito 
Indians and the log cutters had often been in relations with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica in the i8th century ; the log cutters were definitely 
recognized in the treaty of 1763, and had established a sort of self- 
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government ; in 1786 an English superintendent, Colonel Despard, had 
been appointed, but quarreled with the settlers ; in 1798 the Spaniards 
were beaten off and from that time there existed a sort of republic at 
Belize, in which down to 1830 magistrates were elected and laws made ; 
the area of British Honduras is about 7562 square miles. 

During the Napoleonic period and down to 1832 the prosperity of 
the English West Indies was at its height, but the abolition of the negro 
slave trade and the impending emancipation of the negro slaves fore- 
shadowed an end to that prosperity between 181 5 and 1832 ; by skilful 
politics the West India interest adjourned emancipation until after the 
Reform Bill of 1832, but the introduction of beet sugar and the develop- 
ment of ideas of free trade would have put an end to prosperity, even 
without emancipation ; the existence of one predominating staple, sugar 
and the other products of the sugar-cane, such as molasses and rum, was 
a certain cause of failure. 



LECTURE V. 

THE WEST INDIES' IN THE I9TH CENTURY: EMANCIPATION OF THE 

NEGRO SI^AVES AND RECENT HISTORY. 

History of the movement against negro slavery ; early protests ; the 
Quakers; decision in Somerset's Case, 1772, formation of the Anti-slavery 
Association in England in 1787 and of the Soci^t^ des Amis des Noirs in 
Paris, 1788 ; the work of Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson and Brissot ; 
Wilberforce takes up the matter in the House of Commons. 

The struggle against the African slave trade ; it is made illegal by 
Denmark, 1792 ; the English parliamentary campaign against it; it is 
abolished and declared illegal by the English parliament in 1807 ; the 
efforts of Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna in 1814 to condemn the 
negro slave trade by an international agreement. 

The campaign for emancipation of existing negro slaves in British 
possessions within and outside parliament ; the West India interest and 
the pious party ; the literature of the subject ; the missionaries. 

Passage of the Act for the Abolition of Negro Slavery, 1833 ; the 
sum of ;f 20,000,000 voted in compensation to the slave holders ; the pro- 
vision made for a stage of apprenticeship to follow emancipation ; this 
provision found impracticable ; the law took effect on i August, i 834 and 
the negroes were entirely free throughout the West Indies by 1838. 




Tbe condition of the negroes at the time of emandpation ; the su- 
periority of the negroes in Barbados and their inferiority in Jamaica ; 
reli^ona and educational institutions ; Codrington College. 

The ruin wrought by the emancipation of the slaves, especially upon 
the large plantations ; this ruin completed by the Boglisb free trade 
policy ; the rivalry of bounty produced beet-root sugar ; by 1854 all pro- 
tective duties in favor of the sugar and sugar-cane products of the British 
West Indies were removed ; the complete ruin of the sugar industry. 

Efiorta to introduce other labor into the West Indies ; the importa- 
tion of coolies from India, 1844 ; the regulation of coolie importation in 
India and in the West Indies ; the great majority of the Hindu coolies 
have been brought to Trinidad and British Guiana, where labor wa« 
more needed than elsewhere. 

Changes wrought in the government of the West India Islands since 
emancipation ; the legislatures elected by the white planters opposed 
emancipation and it was found unsafe to leave them much power, since 
the vast majority of tbe inhabitants were negroes ; alteration of the form 
of government from that of a self governing colony to that of a depend- 
ency ; the best instance of this in Jamaica, where the constitution of 
1661 was abolished in 1S66, and the government of a dependency substi- 
tuted ; a small amount of representation restored in 1884. 

The only disturbance in the West Indies since emancipation was 
the negro insurrection in Jamaica in 1865, which was put down by 
Governor Eyre. 

The present economic conditions of the British West Indies. 



The Falkland Islands, two large and about 100 small islands o& the 
coast of Patagonia, about 300 miles east of the Straits of Magellan, area 
about 6,500 square miles and papulation about 3,050, have been recognized 
as a British possession since 1831. 

They were visited by various explorers, but the first settlement was 
French in 1764-1769 ; the French name of tbe islands is lies Malouines ; 
the English claimed tbe islands from 1765-1774; the government of 
Buenos Ayres held them 1820-1S31, when the settlement was destroyed 
by an expedition from the United States. 

They were definitely taken by the English in 1831, and were governed 
from the Admiralty until 1843 ; since that time they have formed a unit 
under the Colonial OfBce ; their chief export is wool and ttaey have been 
used as a base of operations by whaling ships. 
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The uninhabited island of South Georgia, 1,200 miles to the south- 
east, and nearly always ice bound, is a dependency of the Falkland 
Islands. Its estimated area is 1,000 square miles. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

The control of the eight administrative units in the West Indies, six 
island and two continental, together with that of Bermuda and the Falk- 
land Islands, is entrusted to department number one of the Colonial 
Office ; their business interests, especially in commercial and financial 
matters, are transacted through the office of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies in London. 

The eight administrative units in the West Indies are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other and are : 

(i) Jamaica: — Area, with the Caymans, 4,282 square miles, esti- 
mated population in 1900, 745,000, of which about 15,000 are white ; the 
seat of goverment is Kingston, population 46,500 ; the government is 
vested in a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of eight members ; 
laws are made in a Legislative Council consisting of the five principal 
officials, not more than ten nominated members, and fourteen elected 
members, one chosen from each of the fourteen parishes into which the 
island is divided ; the Privy Council corresponds to the Executive Coun- 
cil in other colonies ; the local administration of the fourteen parishes 
is left to elected parochial boards ; the most important exports are 
bananas and other fruit, chiefly sent to the United States. 

The dependencies of Jamaica are the Turks and Caicos Islands, which 
were separated from the Bahamas in 1848 and placed under Jamaica in 
1873 ; area 170 square miles, population about 5,000 ; governed by a com- 
missioner subject to the Governor of Jamaica ; their only export is salt. 

(2). Barbados: — Area 166 square miles, population estimated in 
1900 at 195,000 ; seat of government, Bridgetown, population 25,000 ; the 
government, since 1885, is vested in a Governor, a Legislative Council of 
nine nominated members and a House of Assembly of twenty -four elected 
members ; the Executive Committee consisting of the chief officials, one 
member of the Legislative Council and four members of the House of 
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Assembly, arranges all business ; Barbados was the center of government 
for the Windward Islands up to 1885, and controlled Tobago up to 1889 ; 
it was, until recently, the most prosperous of the West India Islands and 
still exports much sugar. 

(3). The Windward Islands: — Area 518 square miles, population 
in 1901, 160,800 ; they have been a separate administrative unit since 
1885; they are ( I ) Grenada, the seat of government, area 133 square 
miles, population 63,000, which has been a British possession since 1783 ; 

(2) St. Lucia, area 238 square miles, population 48,000, which has been 
a British possession since 1814 ; (3) St. Vincent, area 147 square miles, 
population 41,000, which has been a British possession since 1783 ; there 
is a Governor ,for the group of the Windward Islands, but no general 
Legislative Council ; the Governor of the Windward Islands is more par- 
ticularly Governor of Grenada, while St. Lucia and St. Vincent have 
separate Administrators ; each island has its own Legislative Council 
consisting partly of officials and partly of elected members ; Grenada, 
chiefly exports spices and frtut ; St. Lucia possesses the best harbour in 
the West Indies, Port Castries ; St. Vincent exports much arrowroot. 

( 4). The Leeward Islands : — The administration of these islands has 
been often altered ; various attempts have been made at a federal sys- 
tem, which has been in effective operation since 187 1 ; there is a Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, who resides at Antigua, and a General 
Legislative Council for the five presidencies consisting of eight officials 
and eight elected members ; the five presidencies are ( i ) Antigua, with 
Barbuda, area 170 square miles, population 35,000, 'mainly exporting 
sugar ; (2) St. Kitts, with Nevis and Anguilla, area 68. 50 and 35 square 
miles, population 46,000, 12,000, and 4,000, chiefly exporting sugar ; 

(3) Dominica, area 291 square miles, population 29,000, was long in dis- 
pute between the French and the English, and has only been definitely 
English since 1763; (4)Montserrat, area 32 square miles, population, 
12,000; it is the healthiest of the West India Islands and is famous for 
its limes ; (5) The Virgin Islands, about 32 in number, area 58 square 
miles, population 5.000 ; there is a copper mine on Virgin Gorda ; each 
of these five presidencies has its own legislature subordinate to the 
general legislature. 

(5) The Bahama Islands: — Area 4,465 square miles, population 
nearly 54,000 ; capital Nassau, a well known health resort ; its government 
is vested in a Governor, and executive council of nine officials, a Legisla- 
tive Council of nine nominated members and a representative Assembly 
of .twenty-nine elected members ; the chief exports are sponges and 
pineapples. 
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(6) Trinidad and Tobago : — Tobago, area 115 square miles, popula- 
tion 18,600, after having changed hands very often became definitely 
English in 1814 ; it was governed as part of the Windward Islands until 
1889, when it was constituted a ward of Trinidad : Trinidad, area 1,754 
square miles, population 269,000 ; seat of government. Port of Spain ; the 
government is vested in a Governor, an Executive Council of four offi- 
cials, and a Legislative Council of nine official and ten unofficial mem- 
bers, all nominated ; Trinidad is more prosperous than the other West 
India settlements and exports much coffee and cocoa, as well as sugar ; 
the labor is largely carried on by Hindu coolies ; Trinidad is famous 
for the pitch lake of La Brea. 

( 7 ) British Guiana : — Area 1 10,000 square miles, population esti- 
mated at 295,000 of whom one-third are coolies from India ; seat of gov- 
ernment, Georgetown, population 53,000 ; the system of government 
bears traces of its Dutch origin ; the government is vested in a Governor, 
aided by a Court of Policy, which practically corresponds to the Legisla- 
tive Council in the other colonies, and consists of seven official members 
who are appointed and eight elected members ; for levying taxes the 
Court of Policy is augmented by six financial representatives elected by 
the people ; the law in force is Dutch in civil cases, but in criminal cases 
is based on English law, except that there is no Grand Jury ; the chief 
export is sugar, for which Demarara is famous. 

(8) British Honduras: — Area 7,562 square miles, population 37, 
500 ; this settlement was governed by Superintendents until 1862, by a 
Lieutenant-Governor subordinate to Jamaica to 1884, but in the latter 
year was made an independent unit of government ; the government is 
vested in a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of five and a Legis- 
lative Council of eight nominated members ; its chief exports are ma- 
hogany and logwood. 

The Bermuda Islands during the 19th century have become a resort 
for American visitors ; the government is vested in a Governor, aided by 
a Legislative Council of nine nominated members ; there is a represen- 
tative House of Assembly of 36 elected members ; the population is 
about 17,500, of whom more than 6,000 are white ; there is a dockyard, 
which is the southern headquarters of the British North American squad- 
ron ; the chief exports are onions, potatoes and Easter lilies. 



The Falkland Islands are administered by a Governor, aided by an 

pointed Executive Council of three members and a Legislative Council 

s three officials and two nominated members. 
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LECTURE VII. 

THK WBST AFRICAN FACTORIES DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
NEGRO SI«AVE TRADE : THE OCCUPATION OF ST. HELENA. 

There are six units of colonial administration upon the West Coast 
of Africa ; of these six, two, Southern Nigeria and Northern Nigeria, 
are of very recent creation, having grown out of the operations of the 
Royal Niger Company ; of the other four the Gold Coast developed from 
the days of the slave trade, Sierra Leone was founded for freed slaves in 
1787, the Gambia, as it exists at present, dates from i8i6and Lagos from 
1861 ; from Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos have developed three 
protectorates, which are ruled from the settlements ; these six units with 
the islands of St. Helena, the Mauritius and Malta are controlled by de- 
partment number three of the Colonial Office, and their business is 
transacted through the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

The history of European possessions upon the West Coast of Africa 
is bound up through the negro slave trade with the history of the West 
Indies and the slave countries in North and South America. 

The Portuguese, under the direction of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
worked their way slowly along the west coast of Africa during the 15th 
century, while trying to discover a direct sea route to India ; the first 
negro slaves were brought from Africa to Portugal. 

In the 1 6th century the Portuguese had the monopoly of bringing 
negroes from Africa to the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in 
America ; but towards the end of that century and in the first half of the 
next the Dutch broke into the trade ; the three slave voyages of Sir 
John Hawkins. 

With the exception of Hawkins, the early English voyages to West 
Africa were for purposes of ordinary trade ; the "Company of Merchant 
Adventurers in London trading to Africa," formed in 1618, for traffic in 
produce, not in men ; its first factories on the Gambia and on the Gold 
Coast ; its failure. 

The other nations on the West Coast of Africa ; the French Com- 
pany, 1626; merged in the French West India Company, 1664; their 
chosen area in Senegambia and along the Senegal river ; the Dutch West 
India Company, 1621, and its monopoly of the slave trade ; their factories 
at Goree, 1617, and Elmina, 1624 ; the Danish factories, 1648 to 1850 ; 
the Brandenburg factories, 1682- 1720. 

The second English African Company, 1631, said to have supplied 
slaves to the West India plantations ; its failure ; the third company. 
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**The Company of Royal Adventurers of England trading to Africa,'* 
1662 ; its contract to supply 3,000 slaves a year ; its struggle with the 
Dutch ; the "Royal African Company" and its monopolj-, 1672 ; the slave 
trade thrown open 1698 ; the Assiento with Spain, 1 713-1752 ; the slave 
trade killed all other trade with the West Coast of Africa. 

The English slave factories and forts : the capture of Cape Coast 
Castle on the Gold Coast, 1663; its rivalry with Elmina, the principal 
Dutch factory ; the chief French factory at Goree from 1677 ; the Eng- 
lish factory at Fort James on the Gambia, 1664 ; repeated capture and 
recapture of the different slave factories and forts during the wars of the 
i8th century. 

The "Company of Merchants Trading to Africa'* founded 1752 and 
its difference from other companies ; it could be joined by any merchant ; 
their fees not enough to maintain the factories and forts in West Africa ; 
grants in aid from the English parliament ; grant increased after aboli- 
tion of the slave trade ; dissolution of the Company and transfer of its 
forts and factories to the Crown, 1821. 

Foundation of the settlement of Sierra Leone for freed negroes from 
England, 1787: incorporation of the Sierra Leone Company, 1791, for 
trade and to help freed negroes ; foundation of Freetown ; the adminis- 
tration of Zachary Macaulay, 1 793-1 799; government by the Chartered 
Company, 1800-1808 ; Sierra Leone taken over by the Crown, 1808, and 
made the headquarters of the fleet for stamping out the slave trade, and 
in 1 82 1 the seat of government for all the English W*est African 
settlements. 

The abolition of the Negro Slave Trade, 1807 ; the trade made 
felony, 181 1 ; condemned by the Congress of Vienna, 1814; made piracy 
by England, 1823 ; the slaves freed by the English cruisers settled at 
Freetown. 

The island of St. Helena, owing to its position in the track of the 
trade winds, was never in touch with West Africa ; it was always a stop- 
ping place on the way from India ; held by the Portuguese to 1645 ; 
granted to the London East India Company, 1661, and, after conquest and 
reconquest by the Dutch and English, permanently granted to the 
Company in 1673 I i^s importance and government under the East India 
Company ; the place of exile of Napoleon, 1815-21 ; withdrawn from 
the Company and transferred to the Crown, 1834. 

The island of Ascension declared a British possession, 1815. 

The two islands used as health resorts for the British cruisers em- 
ployed in the suppression of the slave trade. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

THB WEST APRICAN SKTTLKMKNTS AFTER THE ABOUTION OP 
THE SI,AVE TRADE : THE NIGER COMPANY. 

With the abolition of the negro slave trade, West Africa began to 
be regarded for its own sake ; the work of the African Institution ; the 
first explorers ; Mungo Park, 1795 and 1805. 

The African settlements regarded as a burden and expense ( 1831 to 
1865) ; proposition of a parliamentary committee in 1865 to abandon all 
English possessions on the West Coast of Africa, except perhaps Sierra 
Leone, which might be useful from its harbour and was prized from its 
philanthropic associations. 

The history of the period, ( 1 821-1874) ; all the settlements governed 
from Sierra Leone, (i 821 -1827) ; death of the first governor. Sir Charles 
McCarthy, in war with the Ashantis, 1824 ; the Gold Coast governed 
by the African Merchants, (1828- 1843); George Maclean and the 
Gold Coast Protectorate ; purchase of the Danish forts, 1850, and of 
the Dutch forts, 187 1 ; acquisition of Lagos, which had become a slave- 
trading- centre, 1 861 ; difficulty in withdrawing from West Africa, as was 
desired, in 1865 > ^^^ ^^^ West African Settlements brought under the 
government of Sierra Leone again, 1866; the Ashanti war (1873- 1874); 
abandonment of the policy of withdrawal. 

The four settlements, placed under the Governor of Sierra Leone in 
1866, have with the development of trade been at different dates sepa- 
rated into four administrative units. 

(1 ) The Gambia : in slave trading days the English had a factory 
and fort called Fort James on the Gambia since 1618 ; during the wars of 
the 17th and i8th centuries the English and French possessions on the 
Senegal and the Gambia often changed hands ; the present dependency 
of the Gambia dates from 1816, and its present area was fixed by a treaty 
with Prance in 1889 ; it forms a long narrow strip on each bank of the 
River Gambia for 250 miles inland from the mouth of the river ; its 
seat of government, Bathurst ; since 1888 it has been an independent 
unit governed by a Governor, with an Executive, Council of three offi- 
cials and a Legislative Council of these three with two unofficial nomi- 
nated members ; the greater part of its trade is in ground-nuts, ex- 
ported to France ; its commercial interests are mainly French and it has 
more than once been proposed to cede the dependency to France. 

(2) Sierra Leone ; seat of government, Freetown ; excellence of its 
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harbour; **The White Man's Grave;" its administrative importance; 
the character of its population ; its relations with Liberia ; development 
of its "hinter land" as a protectorate ; boundary fixed for the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate by conventions with France (i 882-1895) ; area of 
dependency 4,000 square miles, and of the Protectorate about 26,000 
square miles ; government of the dependency by a Governor, with an 
Executive Council of five officials and a Legislative Council of these 
five and three nominated members ; government of the Protectorate, in 
five districts, in ruling which use is made of the native chiefs ; its chief 
exports palm oil and rubber, mainly in the hands of English merchants. 

(3) The Gold Coast : seat of government, Accra ; its development 
from forty slave factories and forts belonging to different nations on the 
coast of Guinea ; origin and growth of the Gold Coast Protectorate ; the 
Ashanti wars ; boundaries of the Gold Coast Protectorate fixed with 
Germany (1890-1899) and with France (1889-1898); the area of the 
Gold Coast dependency and protectorate is about 40,000 square miles, of 
which a strip of not more than 50 miles inland along the 350 miles of 
coast forms the dependency ; the Gold Coast made a separate unit, 
1874, under a Governor, with an Executive Council of five officials and 
a Legislative Council of these five, with the Chief Justice and three 
nominated unofficial members ; the Protectorate is administered through 
District Commissioners, including a Resident for Ashanti, aided by the 
Gold Coast Constabulary ; unhealthiness of the Gold Coast ; absence of 
harbours ; uselessness of its rivers ; its chief export rubber, sent mostly 
to Germany and the United States ; its imj>orts chiefly from England ; 
its trade mainly in the hands of German merchants ; importance of the 
Wesleyan and the Basle missionaries ; the most expensive of the British 
West African settlements. 

(4) Lagos : annexed 1861 ; separated from the Gold Coast, 1886; 
its area and that of its Protectorate about 1,100 square miles, with a 
coast line of about 170 miles ; the most flourishing of the West 
African settlements ; its chief exports, palm oil and rubber, mainly 
through English merchants ; its government under a Governor with an 
Executive Council of three and a Legislative Council of these three, 
with the Chief Justice and four unofficial members ; the importance of 
Lagos lies in its relation with Nigeria. 



British commercial development in Nigeria began with the forma- 
tion of the Oil Rivers Protectorate in 1884, which was administered from 
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the Foreign Office under a Commissioner until 1899 ; the Royal Niger 
Company was chartered in 1886, with Sir George Taubman-Goldie as 
chairman, to develop and exploit the countries tributary to the Niger 
River ; the boundaries of its territories were fixed by treaties with Ger- 
many and Prance in 1893 and 1898 ; the territories of the Oil Rivers Pro- 
tectorate and of the Royal Niger Company were taken over by the 
Colonial Office on i January, 1900, and divided for administrative pur- 
poses into Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. 

(i) Northern Nigeria: area estimated at 350,000 square miles 
with a population of 30,000,000 ; the kingdom and people of Northern 
Nigeria ; the Sultan of Sokoto ; the Hausas ; the importance of the 
Niger River; the administration of Northern Nigeria under a High 
Commissioner, aided by Residents ; the chief exports, palm oil and 
other African products, sent down the Niger River. 

(2) Southern Nigeria : this unit consists of the former Oil Rivers 
Protectorate with the southern part of the Niger Company's territory ; 
its chief export is palm oil and the trade is almost entirely with Liver- 
pool in England ; the administration is vested in a High Commissioner 
with a stafiF of District Commissioners. 



St. Helena : area 47 square miles : population about 3,000 ; the ad- 
ministration is vested in a Governor and an Executive Council of three, 
but there is no Legislative Council, the power to make laws being re- 
served by the Crown and locally exercised by the Governor ; excellence 
of its climate ; it is a fortified coaling station for British cruisers. 

Ascension : area 34 square miles ; it is rated as a ship of war and is 
under the control of the Admiralty ; it is a coaling station and a health 
resort for the crews of the squadron serving on the West Coast of Africa ; 
its chief export, turtles. 



LECTURE IX. 

SOUTH AFRICA *. ( I ) THE CONQUEST BY THE ENGWSH AND THE PERIOD 
OF MIWTARY GOVERNMENT TO THE GREAT BOER TREK OF 1836. 

In spite of excellent climate, in which white men can live and work. 
South Africa did not become a field for extensive colonization by 
Boropeans until the 19th century. 
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The Poftof^neae hnrntd bj it and made their dnef itstioBs upon the 
foote to India on the cotttt c4 East Africa, at Mriinda, Mombaaia and 



The Dutch, after brieflj trying St. Helena and the Manritins as 
atations on the war to their Asiatic lettlements, finaUj fixed on the Cape 
of Good Hope as their half way station ; while the English took SC 
Helena in the 17th ce n t ur y and the Fren^ the Manritins in the iSth 
centniy for their refitting places npon the voyage to Asia. 

The Dntcb occupation began in 1652, when at the command of the 
Dntcb East India Company Jan van Riebeck bnih a factory and Fort 
Good Hope on the shore of Table Bay ; the factory was intended for the 
repair and refitting of ships on the way to and from Asia, and was not 
regarded as a colony ; it was governed from Batavia, as part of the Pntch 
East India Company.'^ possessions, nntil the close of the i8th centnry. 

The first immigrants, who came as colonists and not as Company's 
servants, were some French Huguenots between 1688 and 1698 ; these 
colonists and the Dutch who joined them found the native Hottentots 
and Bushmen as unfit to work as the Caribs in the West Indies ; they 
thercrfr/re introduced negro slaves from the Guinea Coast. 

Late in the i8tb century the white colonists pushing northward and 
eastward met some of the Bantu speaking tribes pushing south, whom 
they generically called Kaffirs ; the Great Fish River declared the bound- 
ary between the white men and the Kaffirs, 1780. 

Dissatisfaction among the colonists in South Africa with the govern- 
ment of the Dutch East India Company ; open rebellion and declaration 
of independence in some districts, 1793 ; troubles with the Kaffirs ; the 
Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder, on being driven from the Netherlands 
by the French Republic sent orders to the Governor of Cape Colony to 
surrender to the English, 1795. 

A British expedition under General Craig and Admiral Elphinstone 
captured Cape Town, September, 1795 ; unsatisfactory English govern- 
ment under Lord Macartney and others ; restoration of the Cape to the 
Dutch under the treaty of Amiens, February, 1803 ; good government of 
General Janssens, on behalf of the Batavian Republic, the East India 
Company having been suppressed ; reconquest of Cape Town by an ex- 
pedition under Commodore Popham and General Sir David Baird» 
January, 1806. 

The Cape and Demarara retained by England on the payment of 
;f6,ooo,ooo in 1814. 

The first period of the administration of South Africa by the English ; 
absolute government on military lines under Lord Charles Somerset, 
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(1814-1826), Sir G. L. Cole (1828-1833), and Sir Benjamin D* Urban 
( 1833-1837) ; at first all legislative and executive power was vested in the 
Goremor ; in 1825 a Council of Advice of six officials, corresponding to a 
modem Executive Council in a dependency was appointed ; two colonists 
were nominated to this Council in 1828 ; and in 1833 there was appointed, 
in addition to an Executive Council of four officials, a Legislative Council 
containing nominated unofficial members. 

The law administered by the Dutch landrosts in the Cape Colony 
was the Dutch law, supervised occasionally by English judges to 1827 ; 
in 1827 English procedure and the English language were introduced 
into the courts and a Supreme Court of a chief justice and three judges 
was appointed to administer the Dutch law. 

The population of the colony in 1808 was about 74,000 and in 1822 
had risen to about 1 20,000. 

Importance of the work of the missionaries in South Africa ; arrival 
of the London Missionary Society, Congregationalist, in 1799, of the 
Wesleyans in 18 16 and of the Scottish missionaries in 1821 ; missionary 
enthnsiasm ; Dr. Philip and Dr. Livingstone ; protest of the missionaries 
against the treatment by the Boer colonists of the natives and of their 
ne^ro slaves ; influence of the missionaries with the pious party in Eng- 
land and particularly with Charles Grant, Lord Glenelg (1835- 1839); 
share of the missionaries in bringing about the Great Trek. 

Beginning of state aided immigration to South Africa, 1820 ; settle- 
ment of Scotch and English in the Eastern province with their outlet at 
Port Elizabeth ; more than 5,000 settled there by 1820- 1821 ; negro 
slavery forbidden there. 

Emancipation of the negro slaves in South Africa in 1834 ; 39.000 
slaves freed ; the sum allotted to South Africa, /*!, 250,000; this sum 
inadequate and not properly paid. 

Troubles with regard to the natives ; the first Kaffir Wars, 1811-1812 
and 1818-1819 ; opposition of Lord Glenelg to the Kaffir Wars ; his order 
for the withdrawal of English frontier posts, 1835 ; effect of this order 
opou the colonists, both English and Boer ; Glenelg*s opposition to 
expansion. 

Discontent of the Boers at the interference of the English Govern- 
ment, both at Cape Town and in England, with their treatment of the 
natives ; the execution of five Boer farmers for rebellion at Slachter*s 
Nek. 1815. 

The trouble with the Griquas, a half caste Dutch and Hottentot race ; 
the recognition of Griqualand West under Adam Kok, 1835. 

The Great Trek of the Boers, 1836. 
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LECTURE X. 

SOUTH AFRIC/ : ( 2) THE KAFFIR WARS, NATAI,, AND THE BOER 

QUESTION TO 1 854. 

The nature of the problems in South Africa ; the two white races, 
the English and the Boers ; the problem of the natives ; their three ele- 
ments, the Hottentots, the half castes, and the Bantu-speaking races or 
Kaffirs ; complication introduced by the sympathy of the missionaries 
for the natives ; the opposition of the missionaries to the pioneers. 

These problems had to be faced during the period of abandonment 
and despair ; influence of the missionaries at the Colonial Office ; disgust 
of the English people at the Kaffir wars ; opposition of English states- 
men to expansion in South Africa ; these things explain the shiftiness 
and contradictions of British policy in South Africa. 

The Bantu-speaking races ; their most important tribes, the Zulus, 
the Swazis, the Pondos, the Tembus, the Basutos, the Bechuanas and the 
Matabeles. 

The Kaffirs moving south and the English pioneers moving north 
were supposed to be separated after the War of 1819 by the Great Fish 
River ; the Kaffir War of 1834-1835 ; the services of Sir Benjamin D'Urban 
and Colonel Harry Smith ; the British frontier moved to the Kei River ; 
recall of D'Urban ; the Kaffir War of 1846-1847 ; Sir Harry Smith, Gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony (1847- 1 852); his organization of the province of 
British Kaffraria, independent of Cape Colony, which undid the retreat 
ordered by Glenelg ; foundation of East London and settlement of army 
pensioners in the new frontier province. 

The Kaffir War of 1850-1853 ; services and policy of Sir Harry Smith 
and Sir George Cathcart ; the battle of Berea, 1852 ; experiments made 
in handling the Kaffirs in reservations, and continuous expansion of 
British power despite orders from England ; Sir George Grey appointed 
Governor, 1854. 

The ablest of the Bantu-speaking chiefs was Chaka ; his organization 
of the Zulu power ; their likeness to the Spartans ; organization of the 
Basutos under Moshesh ; his friendliness with the missionaries ; organi- 
zation of the Matabeles to the north of the Limpopo River by 
Moselekatse. 

First efforts made by adventurers for a settlement in what is now the 
colony of Natal, in Chaka's land ; Chaka's grant of Port Natal to 
Lieutenant Farewell, 1824 ; Chaka succeeded by Dingaan, 1828 ; petition 
made by merchants at Cape Town for a British settlement at Port Natal, 
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1834 ; rejected by Glenelg ; yet some Europeans and some American 
missionaries founded Durban, 1835, without the consent of the govern- 
ment 

The Boers in their Great Trek of 1836 moved northeast into the 
''hinterland** of Port Natal, and north across the Orange River; the 
first group of these trekkers, about 5,000, came into collision with the 
Zulu warriors of Dingaan ; the second group of about the same number 
came into collision with the Matebeles. 

Defeat of the Zulus by the Boers under Andries Pretorius. 1838 ; 
Dingaan succeeded by Panda, 1839 ; formation of the Boer Republic in 
Natal, 1840. 

A British garrison placed at Durban, 1838, but withdrawn by order 
of the Colonial Office, 1839 ; war betwe^ the Natal Boers and the Pon- 
dos, 1 84 1, and between the Boers and the British garrison, which had 
been reestablished at Durban, 1842 ; Natal declared a British colony, in- 
dependent of Cape Colony, in 1843. 

The situation in South Africa at the time of the arrival of Sir Harry 
Smith, 1847 ; he found on the one hand impending wars with the 
Basutos under Moshesh and the Griquas under Adam Kok, on the other 
hand he found the Boers either in the Natal Republic protesting against 
the British establishment in Natal, or trekking under Pretorius to the 
district north of the Vaal river, now the Transvaal ; the other Boers of 
the Great Trek between the Orange River and the Vaal were indignant 
that the English government had recognized Moshesh and Adam Kok. 

The policy of Sir Harry Smith ; recognition of the province of Brit- 
ish Kaffraria ; his endeavor to satisfy the Boers in Natal ; his declaration 
of British sovereignty over the territory between the Orange and the 
Vaal, 1848; resistance of the Boers; their defeat at Boomplatz, (29 
August, 1848) ; his organization of the Orange River territory under 
British Residents, aided by Boer farmers ; the war with the Basutos * 
defeat of the English at Viervoet (30 June, 1851 ). 

Policy of I/ord Grey as Colonial Secretary (1846-52) ; his orders for 
the abandonment of the Orange River sovereignty and his recall of Sir 
Harry Smith, 1852. 

Before Smith's recall he had resolved, in spite of the protests of 
Livingstone and the missionaries, to recognize the independence of the 
Transvaal Boers; signature of the Sand River Convention (16 January, 
1852), which recognized the independence of the Boers, but forbade 
slavery and ill treatment of the natives. 

Smith's successor, Cathcart, defeated at Berea (20 December, 1852); 
determination of the English government to abandon the Orange River 
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territory ; Sir George Clerk sent as special commissioner ; signature of 
the Bloemfontein Convention (23 February, 1854), recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Orange Free State, forbidding slavery and safeguarding 
the Griquas. 

Seeds of difficulty for the future in the Sand River and Bloemfontein 
Conventions. 



LECTURE XI. 



SOUTH AFRICA : (3) BRITISH BXPANSION IN SOUTH AFRICA : DBVBLOP- 

MENT OF SEI,F-GOVERN»iBNT IN CAPE COIX>NY AND NATAL : 

THE ZULU AND BOER WARS (1877-1881). 

The movement towards self-government in Cape Colony ; the diffi- 
culties in the way of granting it compared with the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the British North American and Australian colonies ; conflict 
between the two white races in South Africa ; although the majority of 
the inhabitants of Western Cape Colony were of Dutch and of Eastern 
Cape Colony were of English descent there was no such clearly defined 
line as between English Upper Canada and French Lower Canada ; the 
problem of dealing with the natives was far more difficult than in Canada 
or Australia ; these difficulties caused the delay in granting representa- 
tive institutions to the Cape Colony. 

Henry, Lord Grey, was determined to grant representative institu- 
tions despite these difficulties ; he believed such . a grant a necessary 
preliminary to complete independence ; he would have liked to with- 
draw from all South Africa, except the naval station at Simon's Bay, near 
Cape Town ; he resented the objection of the Cape colonists to receiving 
convicts, but had to give way to their unanimous opposition, 1849. 

Lord Grey's successor, as Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, 
gave representative institutions to Cape Colony in 1853, granting an 
elective Legislative Council and an elective House of Assembly, but 
refused to disfranchise the colored population ; the executive officers 
were not placed under the control of the legislature, and were permitted 
to speak but not vote in the parliament. 

The population of Cape Colony, when it received representative insti- 
tutions, in spite of the Boer emigration, had reached 268,000 ; British 
Kaffraria, the most lately settled province in the north-east, was made a 
distinct colony in i860, but was incorporated with Cape Colony in 1865. 
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The Governor of the Cape, when representative institutions were 
granted, was Sir George Grey ( 1854- 1861 ); his policy with regard to the 
natives ; his endeavor to reserve their rights and improve their condi- 
tion ; his skilful handling of the native problem ; Sir George Grey's 
premature advocacy of confederation ; he desired to bring under a federal 
government the five units of Cape Colony, British Kaffraria, Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal Republic ; rejection of his views 
and his recall in 1861. 

Rapid increase of population and territory ; by 1875 the Cape Colony, 
without counting British Kaffraria, had a population of 721,000. 

The irritation caused by the perpetual wars between the Orange Free 
State and the Basutos ; Moshesh appealed for protection to the British 
Government, and Basutoland was proclaimed British territory in 1868, 
and annexed to Cape Colony in 1871. 

Nearly as much trouble was caused in Griqualand West, especially 
after the discovery of diamonds in 1868 and 1870 ; Griqualand West was 
declared a British province in 187 1, and annexed to Cape Colony in 1877. 

Full responsible government was given to Cape Colony in 1872, and 
since that time the executive authority has been under the control of the 
Cape parliament. 

Natal had a separate administration, but no legislative independence, 
from 1845 to 1848 ; in the latter year it was given a nominated Legislative 
Council, and in 1856 it was entirely separated from Cape Colony and 
given representative institutions, a nominated Legislative Council and 
an elected Assembly ; in 1893, it received responsible government and 
became absolutely self-governing ; the need for labor brought many 
Hindu coolies into Natal, and it had a larger proportion of natives of dif- 
ferent sorts than Cape Colony ; the critical point in the history of Natal 
was the development of the Zulu power, which passed under the control 
of Cetewayo in 1872 ; services of Mr. Shepstone. 

Lord Carnarvon, as Colonial Secretary, 1874-1878, desired to bring 
about South African federation ; the mission of Mr. Froude ; the diffi- 
culties in the way ; passage of the Permissive Federation Act, 1877 ; ap- 
pointment of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner for South Africa in 1877 ; his mission was to federate 
South Africa. 

When Frere arrived, he found that the Transvaal state had been an- 
nexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone (12 April 1877) ; reasons and circum- 
stances for this annexation : the troubles between the Boers of the 
Transvaal and their native neighbours ; the action of President Burgers ; 
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the empty condition of the Transvaal treasury ; Shepstone*s action con- 
firmed by Frere and the English Government. 

The Zulu War ( 1878- 1879) ; Cetewayo*s fear of English control ; his 
rejection of the British ultimatum and refusal to protect the missionaries 
or to accept a British Resident ; defeat of the English at Isandhlwana 
(January 22, 1879) ; the defense of Rorke's Drift ; final defeat of the 
Zulus at Ulundi (4 July) and capture of Cetewayo. 

The Boer War (i88o-i88i) ; protest of some of the Transvaal Boera 
against annexation ; their refusal of a Crown Colony constitution ; sudden 
attack on the English garrisons in the Transvaal ; the massacre at 
Bronker's Spruit ; the defeats of the English at Lang's Nek (28 January, 
1881 ) and at Majuba Hill ( 26 February) ; death of Sir George Colley. 

Effect of the Boer War on English public opinion ; the recall of 
Frere (1880) ; the general election of 1880 in England ; the attitude of 
Gladstone with regard to the Boer War ; resolution to stop the war after 
defeat. 

Signature of the Pretoria Convention (23 March, 1881); Kruger elected 
President of the Transvaal, 1883. 

Attitude of the Orange Free State ; influence of Sir George Grey ; 
its desire for incorporation (1858), and for federation ; the policy of Sir 
John Henry Brand, President of the Orange Free State (1864-1888). 



LECTURE XII. 

SOUTH AFRICA : (4) SOUTH AFRICA SINCB 1881 : PRBSBKT SYSTEM OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The government of Sir Hercules Robinson (1880-1889) ; and of 
Lord Loch (1889- 1897) ; their three great problems, (i) the Transvaal 
Boers, (2) the Native Races, especially the Basutos and the Zulus, (3) 
the rapid development of population due to the rush caused by the dis- 
covery of diamonds and gold. 

The situation of the Transvaal Boers under the Convention of Pre- 
toria ; the boundaries fixed ; the powere of the British Resident defined ; 
the provisions against slavery ; the independence of Swaziland ; the 
recognition of the suzerainty of the British government in foreign 
affairs ; the Convention of London, 1884 ; its modification of the Con- 
vention of Pretoria in certain details. 
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The refusal of the Transvaal Boers to keep within their boundaries ; 
their treks to east and west ; their eastern trek brought them into 
control over much of Zululand, where they made "The New Republic," 
incorporated with the Transvaal, 1886 ; British sovereignty declared over 
the rest of Zululand, as the Zululand Protectorate ; the Transvaal Boer 
trek west into Bechuanaland, and creation of the petty Boer Republics 
of Stellaland and the Land of Goshen ; the appeal of the Bechuanas to 
the British government recognized ; Sir Charles Warren's expedition, 
1884 ; withdrawal of the Boers and formation of British Bechuanaland 
and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Discovery of gold in the Transvaal, 1885, and its effect. 

Troubles with the Basutos ; withdrawal of Basutoland from Cape 
Colony and its creation into a separate dependency under the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, 1883. 

Griqualand West made a part of Cape Colony, 1880, and British 
Bechuanaland made part of Cape Colony, 1895 ; Zululand made part of 
Natal, 1897. 

Increase of wealth and population ; in 1891 the population of Cape 
Colony, excluding Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Pondoland, was over 
1,500,000, and of Natal, excluding Zululand, over 500,000 ; great increase 
since that time. 

The growth of the Transvaal since the discovery of gold ; the 
element of the Uitlanders ; Jameson's raid (January, 1896); war inevita- 
ble ; Kmger's ultimatum, 1899. 

The career of Cecil Rhodes as Commissioner in Bechuanaland, 1884, 
as founder of the British South Africa Company, 1889, and as Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony (1890- 1896). 

The effect • of the foundation of the British South Africa Company's 
possessions in checking the advance of the Transvaal Boers northward 
across the Limpopo River ; a trek across the Limpopo River stopped 
(June, 1891). 

The Orange Free State after 1881 ; growth of the influence of the 
Transvaal Boers in it ; abandonment of the policy of President Brand ; 
President Reitz (1888-1896); election of President Steyn, 1897. 

The South African War ( 1899- 1902) ; annexation of the Orange Free 
State declared (28 May, 1900), and of the Transvaal (25 October, 1900). 

Disputes with regard to the boundaries of the different European na- 
tions in South Africa ; disputes with Portugal settled, 1875 and 1891 ; set- 
tlement of the Germans in Southwest Africa ; Walfish Bay annexed by 
Frere, 1878 ; German protectorate in Southwest Africa declared in 1884, 
and boundaries settled in 1890. 
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The Constitution of Cape Colony ; the Governor exercises the 
power of the Crown in England ; the Executive Council consists of past 
and present ministers, corresi)onding to the Privy Council in Canada ; 
the executive government is carried on by a committee of the party hav- 
ing the majority in the Legislature, which is called the Cabinet ; the 
Legislature consists of two houses, both elected ; the Legislative Coun- 
cil or Upper House consists of twenty-three elected members, twenty- 
one of whom are chosen in threes from the seven older provinces, and 
one each from Griqualand West and British Bechuanaland ; these mem- 
bers are elected for seven years and must have a property qualification ; 
it is presided over by the Chief Justice ex-officio ; the House of Assembly 
at present consists of seventy-six members elected by fairly apportioned 
constituencies ; there is a Minister for Native Affairs who has under his 
control all matters concerning native races. 

The Constitution of Natal ; the government, like that of Cape 
Colony, is carried on by a ministry responsible to the Legislature ; the 
Legislature consists of a Legislative Council of twelve members, nom- 
inated by the Governor on the recommendation of the ministers : the 
Legislative Assembly of thirty-nine members is elected by the people. 

The Governor of Cape Colony is also High Commissioner for South 
Africa, and in that capacity supervises the government of the two 
dependencies of Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
exercises a certain authority over the administration of the territories of 
the British South Africa Company. 



LECTURE XHL 

THK BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY : RHODESIA. 

The exploration of Africa ; the work of the travellers and the mis- 
sionaries ; exploration from the west ; Mungo Park ; exploration from 
the north ; Clapperton and the French explorers ; exploration from the 
Nile ; Bruce ; discovery of the sources of the Nile ; Burton, Speke, 
Grant and Baker ; exploration from the south ; the missionaries ; 
David Livingstone ; exploration from the east ; Kirk and the German 
explorers ; the work of Stanley. 

The struggle for Africa among the European powers ; the German 
Protectorate in south-west Africa, 1884 ; the effect of the discovery of 
gold in the Transvaal and of the Bechuanaland expedition ; rumors of 
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^old in Mashonaland, and opening of relations with Lobengula, son of 
Moselekatze, King of the Matabeles, who controlled the Mashonas and 
all territory to the north of Limpopo, bordering the Transvaal ; Moffat's 
treaty, February, 1888. 

The British South Africa Company chartered (October, 1889); Cecil 
Rhodes ; western, southern and eastern boundaries of its territory fixed 
by treaties with Germany, the Transvaal and Portugal (1890-91). 

The advance into Mashonaland ( 1890); foundation of Fort Salisbury; 
the Boer trekkers checked (June, 1891 ); the Matabele War (1893); occu- 
pation of Buluwayo; death of Lobengula (1894). 

The administration established in the British South Africa Com- 
pany's territory, commonly called Rhodesia ; area about 750,000 square 
miles ; the largest division, Northern Rhodesia, still under the native 
chiefs, who are being visited by agents, but are not interfered with ; 
suppression of the Arab slave raiders ; Southern Rhodesia ; its goverment 
under an Administrator, aided by an Administrative Council of six, and 
a Legislative Council of ten, partly elected ; order maintained by the 
B. S. A. Mounted Police ; management of the natives through their own 
chiefs ; the railway, part of the Cape to Cairo project, completed to 
Buluwayo, 1901 ; the gold-mining industry ; check to the prosperity of 
Rhodesia caused by the Boer War. 

The western portion of British Central Africa, outside Nyassaland, 
commonly called Northern Zambesia, entrusted to the British South 
Africa Company ( 1891 ). 

Comparison of the work of the four great chartered companies, the 
British North Borneo Company, the Royal Niger Company, the British 
South Africa Company and the Imperial British East Africa Company ; 
aims and work of Sir Alfred Dent, Sir George Taubman-Goldie, Cecil 
Rhodes, and Sir William Mackinnon. 



LECTURE XIV. 

BRITISH RAST AND CENTRAL, AFRICA. 

British East Africa consists of five Protectorates, administered under 
the control of the Foreign Office ; of these the East Africa Protectorate 
includes the former sphere of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
the Zanzibar and the Witu Protectorates are the result of the treaty with 
Germany of 1890, the Somaliland Protectorate was formed by the Indian 
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Government from Aden, and the Uganda Protectorate was founded in 

1894. 

The exploration of Africa from the east ; the discovery of the great 

lakes ; the work of Livingstone and Kirk ; Livingstone made Consul to 

the chiefs and tribes of Central Africa, 1866 ; death of Livingstone, 1873. 

The importance of Zanzibar on the east coast of Africa ; separation 
of Zanzibar from Muscat, 1856 ; the slave trade of East Africa and in the 
Indian Ocean ; the traders from India in Africa ; export of slaves from 
East Africa forbidden, 1845 ; the mission of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar, 
1873, and his treaty with the Sultan ; Sir John Kirk, Consul-General, 
(1880-1887). 

The offer, by the Sultan, of the Zanzibar coast and territory in East 
Africa to Mackinnon ; appearance of the Germans in East Africa ; the 
Anglo-German agreement of 1886, dividing the coast line subject to 
Zanzibar, 1886 ; charter granted to the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany under Mackinnon (3 Sept. 1888) for the development of the English 
portion ; seat of government at Mombassa ; this territory formed into 
the East Africa Protectorate, 1895 ; dissolution of the Company ; the ad- 
ministration placed under the Consul-General at Zanzibar, with the title 
of Commissioner ; importance of Mombassa as the terminus of the 
Uganda railroad. 

By the treaty with Germany in 1890, by which Heligoland was given 
to Germany, Zanzibar Island and a little African coast line became the 
Zanzibar Protectorate ; the importance of the harbour of Zanzibar ; popu- 
lation of th'e city, 250,000 ; government left to the Sultan ; but under 
the control of the British Agent and Consul-General. 

The Witu Protectorate was established in 1890 by the treaty with 
Germany ; in extent only sixty-six miles along the coast and thirty 
inland ; the Sultan is aided by a British Resident, and the protectorate 
is regarded for administrative purposes as part of one of the Districts of 
the East Africa Protectorate. 

The Somali Coast was formed into a protectorate by the Government 
of India, because with Aden it closes the Red Sea and because it supplies 
food and labourers for Aden ; area 90,000 square miles ; inhabitants 
mainly Muhammadan Somalis ; its three ports, Berbera, Bulbar, and 
Zaila ; administered from Aden and therefore under the Bombay Govern- 
ment from 1884 to 1898, in which year the Somaliland Protectorate was 
transferred to the Foreign Office ; administered by an Agent and Consul- 
General. 

The Uganda Protectorate ; its origin ; the arrival of the first English 
missionaries at Uganda, 1876 ; the life and work of Alexander Mackay» 
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(187S-1890) ; murder of Bishop Hannington, 1885 ; regarded as within 
the British sphere, 1886 ; but definitely brought under the Imperial 
British Bast Africa Company, 1890 ; the civil war in Uganda ( 1890-1S92); 
Captain Lngard ; resolve of the Company to abandon Uganda ; the mis- 
sion of Sir Gerald Portal, 1893 I 0° ^is report the Uganda Protectorate 
created, 1894, and the Uganda railway built (1895-1902) ; the adminis- 
tration through a Commissioner and Consul-General under the Foreign 
Office. 

The British Central Africa Protectorate ; the work of missionaries ; 
the Universities and the Free Church of Scotland Missions ; headquarters 
at Blantyre on the Shir^ highlands and at I/ikoma on Lake Nyassa ; 
establishment of the African Lakes Company, 1878 ; boundaries fixed with 
Portugal 1 891, with Germany 1890, and with the Congo Free State 1894 ; 
the territory thus delimited, divided in 1891 into Northern Zambesia, 
entrusted to the British South Africa Company, and Nyassaland, which 
was declared to be the British Central Africa Protectorate, 1891 ; the ser- 
vices of Sir H. H. Johnston, (1891-1897) ; the services of the Sikh 
troops ; area of the British Central Africa Protectorate, 60,000 square 
miles ; its chief product coffee ; the government under a Commissioner 
and Consul-General. 

All these protectorates are under the Foreign Office. 



LECTURE XV. 

THR BNGUSH IN THE MEDITBRRANEAN : GIBRAI^TAR, MAI^TA 

AND CYPRUS. 

The English in the Mediterranean ; the first English fleets in that 
sea took crusaders to the Holy Land in the 12th century ; Richard I's 
visit to Cyprus and his marriage there, (1191) ; large trade between 
Southampton and Italian ports in the 15th century ; the opening of 
the English trade with the Levant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
charter to the Turkey or Levant Company, 1581 ; their chief factories at 
Aleppo and Smyrna ; privileges obtained from the Turkish Sultan, 
1580, and by Sir Thomas Roe's embassy, ]62i.« j/oo »*>•'*- -^ ^ "j* >*'»^^i 

The first English war fleet in the Mediterranean sent by Cromwell J *"*X.*v. 
under the command of Robert Blake, 1654 ; the ravages of the Barbary j^,^ f, 
corsairs and the need for a permanent station as headquarters for a ' 

squadron to protect the merchant ships.^ ^h"^' ^^ '"vrt^c^ 4 "^^^^ «-% ^ 



ir ^-^'^^^^n '* 
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Capture of Gibraltar by Sir George Rooke, 1704 ; ceded to England 
by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713 ; efforts made by the Spaniards for recon- 
quest ( 1 733- 1 735) and ( 1 761- 1763) ; the great siege (1779- 1783) ; famous 
defence by General George Eliott, Lord Heathfield ; the holding of 
Gibraltar a source of national pride ; suggestions made to abandon it ; 
the absence of a natural harbour made it of no use as a naval head- 
quarters. 

The Rock of Gibraltar : 3 miles long and three-quarters of a mile 
broad ; a military garrison ; the Governor always a military oflBcer of 
high rank ; he commands the city as a garrison, and possesses both ex- 
ecutive and legislative power, there being no Executive or Legislative 
Council ; the population consists of a garrison of about 6,000 soldiers 
and a civil population of about 18,000, who are known as the "Rock 
Scorpions ;" Gibraltar is a free port ; great sums are being spent in 
making an artificial harbour ; the entrance to the Mediterranean 14 
miles broad at the narrowest point between Gibraltar and Africa. 

The island of Minorca : the first naval base held by the English in 
the Mediterranean ; excellence of Port Mahon ; captured by Stanhope, 
1708; ceded to England by treaty of Utrecht, 1713; taken by the 
French under the Due de Richelieu, 1756; restored to England, 1763; 
taken by the Spaniards, 1782 ; retaken by the English under General 
Charles Stuart, 1798 ; finally restored to Spain in 1802. 

The situation of the island of Malta ; excellence of the harbour of 
Valetta ; it constantly changed masters until 1530, when it was given to 
the Knights of St. John of the Hospital ; the great siege, 1565 ; the gov- 
ernment of the island under the Knights ; capture of Valetta by the 
French under Bonaparte upon their way to Egypt, 1798. 

Surrender of Malta to the English under Sir Alexander Ball, 1800 ; 
ceded to England, 1814 ; a health resort ; treated as a fortress and gov- 
erned by the general commanding the garrison ; importance of its position 
under General Sir Thomas Maitland, (1813-1824); dissatisfaction of the 
Maltese people under military government, although their church and 
the administration of their own law by Maltese officials was maintained ; 
the problem to give the people self-government, while ensuring the 
safety of the fortress and the naval station ; the mission of John Austin 
and G. C. Lewis, 1836 ; the experiment tried of appointing a Roman 
Catholic civilian, R. M. O'Ferrall, to be Governor of Malta (1847-1851); 
Henry, Lord Grey, established a Council of Government of nine officials 
and eight elected members, 1849; return to the practice of appointing 
the commander of the garrison Governor of the island ; new constitu- 
tion granted, 1887. 
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Malta : area 91 % square miles, with its dependency Gozo, area 24 
square miles ; population in 1900 over 183,000, with a garrison of over 
10,000 ; the administration vested in a Governor and a Council of Gov- 
emment of six officials and fourteen elected members, of whom nine 
are cliosen from the districts of Malta, one from Gozo, one by the 
ecclesiastics, one by the nobles, one by the graduates of the University 
and one by the Chamber of Commerce ; votes of money are determined 
by the elected members alone ; all appointments are held b]^ natives of 
Malta ; Maltese law is administered by a Chief Justice and five judges ; 
population of Valetta over 25,000 ; the Maltese nobility of twenty-nine 
families ; the importance of the harbour of Valetta ; the dockyard ; the 
Maltese Artillery and Militia ; headquarters of the English Mediter- 
ranean fleet. 

The Ionian Islands were a protectorate of Great Britain from 1815 
to 1863, governed by a Lord High Commissioner, who was generally a 
military officer.; ceded to the Kingdom of the Hellenes in 1863. 

Cyprus is not a British colony or dependency ; it is part of the 
Turkish Empire, but has been occupied by the English since 1878, on 
condition that it shall be restored to the Turks when Kars and Batoum 
are restored to the Turks by Russia ; its interesting, ancient and mediae- 
val history ; the Phoenician, Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
government; the dynasty of Lusignan (1192-1456); held by Venice 
1488 to 1570 ; conquered by the Turks, 1570, and given over by them to 
England, 1878. 

f Cyprus^ area 3584 square miles ; population in 1901 over 237,000, of 
whom about one-fifth are Muhamniadans and the remainder Greek 
Church ; it is governed by a High Commissioner, with a Legislative 
Council of six officials and twelve elected members ; the elected mem- 
bers are chosen in three districts, which return one Muhammadan and 
three Christian members each ; for administrative purposes the island is 
divided into six districts, in each of which is a law court, presided over 
by an English judge, aided by a Muhammadan and a Greek Christian •^'■"•'''^^ 
assessor ; the chief export wine ; a tribute of about /"loo.ooo is nominally ♦^^Cc^ i 
paid to the Sultan, but is actually paid to England and France to meet 
the loss sustained by those countries by the guaranteed Turkish loan of 

1855- 

Cyprus and Gibraltar are under department number two of the 

Colonial Office, with British North America and Australia, while Malta is 

under department number three with Mauritius and the West African 

settlements. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

THR ENGLISH PROTECTORATE IN EGYPT : THE SOUDAN. 

The modern history of Egypt begins with the occupation by the 
French under Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798 ; his system of administra- 
tion ; surrender of the French army to the English, 1801, who restored 
the country to the Turks in 1803. 

Mehemet Ali began his government in 181 1 by the massacre of the 
Mamelukes ; his development of the country ; his conquest of Syria, 
1832 ; forced to abandon Syria, but given an hereditary title as ruler of 
Egypt, under the suzerainty of the Turkish Sultan, 1841 ; his successors 
after 1848 were unable to carry out his great plans or to efficiently admin- 
ister the country ; increasing importance of Egypt to the English gov- 
ernment after the development of "The Overland Route to India ;" im- 
portance of this route during the Sepoy Mutiny, 1857. 

Opening of the Suez Canal, 1869 ; and its importance to the English. 

Deposition of the Khedive Ismail, 1879 ; Egypt placed under the 
"Dual Control" of England and France ; the Khedive Tewfik (1879- 1892); 
the work of the Dual Control under M. de Blignidres for France and 
Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, for England. 

The revolt of Arabi Pasha, 1882 ; bombardment of Alexandria by the 
English fleet and defeat of Arabi's army by an English force under Lord 
Wolseley at Tel-el-Kebir. 

End of the Dual Control and establishment of a British Protectorate 
(18 January, 1883). 

The work of the English in Egypt ; the Khedive is a vassal to the 
Turkish Sultan and pays him tribute ; he is advised and all his ministers 
are advised by English officials ; comparison of the posijtion held by Lord 
Cromer as British Agent at Cairo with that held by a Resident at the 
capital of a feudatory state in India ; use everywhere made of native 
functionaries ; the Khedive's ministers ; settlement of the finances ; or- 
ganization of a judicial system ; engineering works.; the improvement in 
the condition of the people of Egypt. 

Organization of an Egyptian army on modern lines by an English 
general as Sirdar or Commander-in-Chief, aided by English officers and 
non-commissioned officers; the three Sirdars, Sir Evelyn Wood (1883- 
1885), Sir Francis Grenfell ( 1885-1892), and Lord Kitchener (1892-1 899); 
the Egyptian army numbers about 17,000 and is supported by an Eng- 
lish army of occupation of about 5,000. 
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Egypt as thus organized extends south to the 22d parallel, where the 
Soudan proper begins, with a population of nearly ten millions. 

The Soudan, which had been under the control of the Khedive Ismail, 
who had tried to stop the slave trade through Sir Samuel Baker and 
General Gordon, was conquered by the Mahdi, 1883 ; defeat of Hicks 
Pasha (3 November, 1883); Gordon sent to Khartoum as Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Soudan (January, 1884); failure of Wolseley*s Nile expedition 
to rescue Gordon ( 1884-1885 ) ; occupation of Suakin and expeditions from 
that point ; the rule of the Soudan by the Mahdi and his successor, the 
Khalifa ; the long training of the Egyptian army ; Kitchener, moving 
south, conquered the provinces of Dongola and Berber and, building a 
railroad as he advanced, defeated the Mahdi's successor (2 September, 
1898) and recaptured Khartoum. 

The arrangements made for the government of Soudan by the Con- 
vention of 1899 » ^^^ Governor-General of the Soudan represents both 
the Egyptian and the British government, and the system of government 
is military ; it is divided into nine provinces under the control of British 
officers ; the seat of government is Khartoum, which is now reached by 
railroad and contains the Gordon College.^ *Ou«^w«^V> \tC/'e^^^' ^ t e/vi^C, 

Communication by steamer opened between Khartoum and Uganda, 
1900 ; prospects of the Cape to Cairo Railroad. 

Egypt and the Soudan are under the control of the Foreign Office. 



LECTURE XVII. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA : ( I ) NEWFOUNDI^AND AND THE 

HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

Newfoundland, the oldest British Colony ; importance of the New- 
foundland fisheries. 

Discovery of Newfoundland by John Cabot, 1497 ; growth of fisheries 
in Newfoundland waters, (1497-1587) ; contests between the Portuguese, 
French, Spanish and English fishermen. 

Close connection between Newfoundland and the western counties 
of England, especially Devonshire ; success of the Elizabethan fisher- 
men ; grant to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 1583 ; his expedition and his 
death ; numerous companies formed and grants made during the reign 
of James I ; Lord Baltimore's plantation (1621-1633). 
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Protest made by the Devonshire fishermen against colonizing New- 
foundland. 

The regulation of the Newfoundland fishery by Charles I ; the 
period of the "fishing admirals*' (1633-1729) ; during this time the build- 
ings on the island were all in connection with the fisheries and its per- 
manent inhabitants had no system of government ; all the naval wars 
between the English and Dutch and the English and French during the 
17th century affected the Newfoundland fisheries and their settlements 
on the island ; disputes as to the ownership of fishing stations. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, Newfoundland was definitely recog- 
nized as English, but certain fishing rights were reserved for the French 
fishermen. 

Beginning of regular government ; Captain Osborne appointed Gov- 
ernor and Commander in Chief, 1 729 ; the island divided into six dis- 
tricts and an administration established. « 

During the i8th century, and down to 1841, the Governor of New- 
foundland was always a naval officer of distinction, notably John Byng 
(1741-1744), Rodney (1749- 1750), John Byron (1769-1772), James Gambier 
(1802- 1804) ; many raids were made on the fisheries during the wars of 
the 1 8th century ; by the treaty of Paris, 1763, the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon were granted to France ; by the treaty of Versailles the 
area of the French fishery fixed ; court of common pleas established, 
1789; the Royal Newfoundland Regiment raised, 1795; Labrador an- 
nexed to Newfoundland, 1809 ; arrangements of treaty of Versailles con- 
firmed, 1 815, by the treaty of Paris ; fishing convention made with the 
United States, 181 8. 

First resident Governor, Admiral Francis Pickmore, appointed, 1816 ; 
establishment of a supreme court, 1824 ; agitation for a local legislature ; 
the administration of Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane ; a House of 
Assembly established, 1832 ; the agitation for self-government ; respon- 
sible government established, 1855. 

Since 1855 ^^^ most important issue in the politics of Newfoundland, 
the question of the French fishery rights. 

Newfoundland not a member of the Canadian Dominion ; by the 
Confederation Act, 1867, power is given for the admission of Newfound- 
land into the Dominion, but this has not been accomplished. 

Newfoundland : area 40,200 square miles, population about 200,000 ; 
government is vested in a Governor, but is exercised by a ministry 
responsible to a legislature, consisting of a Legislative Council of nine 
members appointed for life and of a House of Assembly of 36 elected by 
universal suffrage ; the judicial authority is vested in the Chief Justice 
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andt^ro assistant judges ; seat of government, St John's, population ovef 
30,000 : the chief export is codfish ; prospects of mineral wealth. 

Labrador: area estimated at 120,000 square miles, population about 
4,000, is a dependency of Newfoundland and is visited annually by a 
Collector of Customs, who exercises any judicial or administrative power 
that may be needed ; the Moravian mission stations commenced, 1770. 



The discovery of Hudson Straits and Hudson Bay by the explorer 
Henry Hudson, 1610; charter given to the "Company of the Merchants 
of London Discoverers of the Northwest Passage," 161 2 ; the voyages of 
Baffin and others which completed the exploration of Hudson Bay 
(1612-1631). 

First fort built on Hudson Bay, 1668 ; charter granted to the Hudson 
Bay Company, 1670 ; the first governor, Prince Rupert, and its territory 
called after him Rupert's Land ; the early forts and factories of the 
Company ; perpetual fighting with a French Canadian Company ; capture 
of the English forts by the Canadians, 1695 ; granted to France by the 
Treaty of Ryswick, 1697 ; Rupert's Land finally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht , 1 7 1 3. 

The Hudson Bay Company in the i8th century ; importance of the 
fur trade ; life and work in the Hudson Bay Company's factories ; treat- 
ment of the Indians ; the exploration by the Company's officials of the 
area west of the Hudson Bay. 

Foundation of a rival, the North West Company, by Simon McTavish, 
1784 ; this company mainly served by Scotch factors and worked from 
Canada, which had become English in 1763 ; the sphere of its work 
between Rupert's Land and the Pacific Ocean ; the journeys and dis- 
coveries of Sir Alexander Mackenzie ( 1789-1794) ; other explorations. 

Interest created by Mackenzie's book of travels ; formation of rival 
companies ; fur traders and trappers ; Lord Selkirk's settlement of 
Scottish Highlanders on the Red River (1812-1816) ; opposition of the 
fur traders to colonization. 

Amalgamation of the Hudson Bay Company and the North West 
Company under the former's name, 1821 ; life and work of Sir George 
Simpson ; the Company's forts and factories completely linked from 
Hudson Bay to Vancouver Island ; the Hudson Bay Company and Alaska ; 
the Hudson Bay Company and Oregon ; the treaty with Russia, 1825, and 
with the United States, 1846 ; pressure of colonization into the Hudson 
Bay Company's territory ; the half breeds ; unrest in Rupert's Land and 
Assiniboia. 
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The Hudson Bay Company's charter gave it Rupert's Land ; the 
further development into the northwest and upon the Pacific, which it 
had taken over from the North West Company was not so secured ; 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island separated from the Company's 
territory, 1849 and 1859 ; death of Sir George Simpson after forty years 
as Governor, i860. 

Kiel's Rebellion, 1869 ; the Red River expedition under Wolseley, 
1870 ; the governmental powers of the Hudson Bay Company transferred 
to the Dominion of Canada, 187 1 ; since that time the Company has 
continued in existence as a land owning and trading corporation. 

The romance of the Hudson Bay Company. 



LECTURE XVIII. 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ! (2) THE MARITIME PROVINCES ; NOVA 
SCOTIA ; PRINCE EDWARD ISI<AND ; NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The three Maritime Provinces, which form part of the Dominion of 
Canada, originated in different ways, and form three distinct units ; for 
a brief period Cape Breton was also a separate province. 

Acadia included an undefined area to the north of New England, in 
which the French were the first settlers ; Sir William Alexander was 
g^ven a grant of the Acadian peninsula. Cape Breton and much vaguely 
defined territory by James I, 1621 ; the baronets of Nova Scotia ; failure 
of the Scotch settlers ; Acadia restored to France, 1632. 

Disputes and wars between the English in New England and the 
French in Acadia ; conquest of Acadia by Sedgwick, 1654 ; restored to 
Prance in exchange for concessions in the West Indies, 1667 ; capture of 
Port Royal by Phipps, 1691, and again by Nicholson, 1710 ; Nova Scotia 
finally ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 ; the islands of 
Cape Breton and St. John left to France. 

The importance of the French fortress of Louisbourg on Cape 
Breton ; captured by the New Englanders, 1745 ; exchanged for Madras 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 

Foundation of Halifax, 1749; the first state-aided settlement; the 
military pensioners ; the Germans at I/Unenburg ; its importance as 
counterbalancing Louisbourg ; the first administration of Nova Scotia ; 
directions given to Edward Corn wal lis, the first Governor, to act with the 
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advice of an appointed council and an elected assembly ; the first 
assembly elected, 1758. 

The Seven Years* War ; failure of Lord Loudoun against Louisbourg, 
1757 ; capture of Louisbourg by Amherst and Boscawen, 1758 ; destruc- 
tion of its fortifications, 1 760 : Cape Breton ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763, and added to Nova Scotia by proclamation. 

The colonization of Nova Scotia ; the expulsion of the French Aca- 
dians, 1755; the veterans at Halifax, 1749; arrival of New England 
and Irish settlers (i 763-1 767); the arrival of first Highlanders from Scot- 
land, 1773 ; the settlement of disbanded soldiers, and of Tory exiles 
from New England, after 1783 ; more than 30,000 Tories arrived from the 
United States between 1783 and 1785. 

Nova Scotia governed as a separate province from Canada to 1 786 ; 
Prince Edward Island separated from it 1769, Cape Breton 1784, and 
New Brunswick, 1785 ; Sir Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, Governor of 
Canada and all the Maritime Provinces, except Prince Edward Island, 
(1786-1791) ; from 1791 the Maritime Provinces had separate Lieutenant- 
Governors an4 provincial independence down to the Confederation Act 
of 1867. 

Government of the reduced Nova Scotia by the Tory New 
Englander, Sir John Wentworth (1792-1808) ; importance of Halifax, 
as a naval headquarters during the Great War with France. 

The island of Cape Breton was administered as a separate province 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, with a nominated Council only, from 1784 to 
1820, when it was re-united with Nova Scotia ; 25,000 Scottish Highlanders 
settled there, 1 791-1828 ; the capital moved from Louisbourg to Sydney. 

The Isle Saint Jean, or Island of St. John, originally settled by 
French colonists from Acadia, was conquered in 1758 and ceded to 
Bngland, with Canada and Cape Breton, in 1763 ; it was at first treated 
as part of Nova Scotia, and in 1768 was surveyed into townships and 
granted in large tracts to a few proprietors, mostly absentees ; at their 
request, although there were only 150 settlers on the island, it was sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia in 1769 and made a separate colony in 1770 ; its 
first assembly, 1773 ; from 1791 it had its own Lieutenant-Governor and 
from its first formation had a nominated Legislative Council and elected 
Assembly ; mischievous effect of the proprietary system ; the name of 
the island changed from the Island of St. John to Prince Edward 
Island in 1799. 

The province of New Brunswick, in the southern part of old 
Acadia or Nova Scotia, was settled by Tory refugees from New England 
and was made a separate province in 1 786 ; its Lieutenant-Governor 
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from it« foundntion to tSoa was Colonel Thomas Carleton, the brother of 
Lonl Dorchester ; it hsd representative institutions from its formation ; 
a long dispute with the United States with regard to its southern bound- 
ary was at last settled by the Ashburton Treaty in 1842. 



LECTURE XIX, 

Mttrt^M NORTH AMRRK^A : (3) CANADA TO THB SEPARATION OF 

THK T\\X> TROVINCKS IN I791. 

The V>ench in Canada ; the exploration of Champlain ; foundation 
of Quebec « )6i>S^ an<\ of Montreal, 1643 ; the work of the missionaries 
and of the expKverji ; the wars between the English and French settlers; 
the exj>e<lition« of l>avid Kirby, 16^9, and of Sir William Phipps, 1690; 
the WA«i of the i^^h centurx^ ; capture of Quebec by Wolfe, 1759, and of 
Montreal by Amhei^t, l7^l^ ; cession of Canada to England by the Treaty 
of l^in^ 17^5, 

The nature of the French i^ivemment in Canada ; the go r emor s 
and the inteniiants ; the character of the French popnlstion ; feudal 
i«l^as an^l the .^r^cw^^f >^ .^ influence of the ^ni>di ; the oatare of the 
c<«»tt»l Tt^aine*^ by France ; the exploreirsi ; the fm- tr»de. 

Military p>\^mincnt in Cana^U ^1760-] 7741; the AdniaistratioB of 
Ocneral Murmx : the eTx$rM*einent made at the smrender of the povHsoe 
and by the Treaty ^m Taris to maintain French law and the RomaB 
Cathvvlic Church ; ^t t>ay Carleton apjvdnted fpcwreraor, 1766 : on his 
rtyr t j^ e ntatKOBK afte^r the pcri^^d of military iroreirsiDeflt. the Eag^lisih 
|«ar>iaineT)t pas5«sd the vjuebec Act, 1*74 

Tl»e i^o^-TBK-ms oj the v>iiebcc Aci ; its impartaiice : its isteat to 
Hirw^enx' to the French po"pula:i*flj their laii{rua|!e. law and Teili|fi<ni : im- 
medtate an3 «T:imate effec: o! ihis ^vtlic^ : coanpanson with t^ treat- 
men; -f*? I..^uis»ana bx :he l^nitec S:ates : ohTections made to it by ^le 
Vif^lw»h CA)^%ni?sts in the xhrneer. c*^)*^nJes ; their omvtsation 10 the roecfj- 
ni:K*r. o? ;he flench Um anr, the Ca:h**)ic rfiifri*"»r. : tbeor difil^e of the 
Ami3»!*»Mi Jn-wr. ;he Ac: v^ -prcxtsjons tat ar. ek'C'Jec le$r»lanxse ; their iesn- 
/M hnt^r^ ;ht X^ r?i?orT. Terriiones under the Canadian ^iw c iiu ueaiLz 
the x-To^^ rvnre^sws; :r. :hf ".Vclan»:i«-^. a: "Indepennence.. 

Thf vN-s-rrn-^^ *v <r*'^'^*'nTiK'r: hx :bf v^*oebcc Ac: : ibe |»ri««mor to 
malrc <-*r4]»iiancrv mnh :h? assen: «v s. council armmnte^c br the Ctowil, 
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but no ordinances concerning religion to be binding until assented to 
by the Crown in England, and no taxes to be levied by the Council ; the 
Bnglish criminal law introduced, but the laws of Canada, the coutUme de 
Paris^ to be used in civil cases ; modification of the laws of Supremacy 
and Uniformity to suit Roman Catholics. 

Canada during the American Revolution ; the repulse of Montgom- 
ery from Quebec, 1775 ; Burgoyne's expedition from Canada, 1777 ; the 
government of General Haldimand (1777-1786). 

The United Empire Loyalists and their settlement to the west of the 
French settlements on the St. Lawrence on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario ; the nature of the U. E. L. settlements ; the roads into the new 
territory ; the assistance given by the government to these refugees ; 
grants of land made to them ; about 13,000 settled between 1783 and 
1785 ; their enthusiasm and their loyalty ; the Indians that accompan- 
ied them. 

Demand of the U. E. L. settlers for English laws ; political agitation ; 
the support given to them by Sir Guy Carleton, who had become Gov- 
ernor of Canada for the second time in 1786 ; Carleton's influence with 
the English parliament and the adoption of his recommendations. 

The Constitutional Act of 1 791, commonly called the Quebec Act; 
division of Canada into the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
corresponding to the present provinces of Ontario and Quebec ; they are 
sometimes spoken of as English and French Canada ; there was to be 
one Governor for the two Canadas and the maritime provinces, with 
Lieutenant-Governors for each province ; the legislatures in the two 
Canadas were to consist of nominated Legislative Councils and elected 
Assemblies ; a separate judicature established for Upper Canada. 

Lieutenant-General John Graves Simcoe, first governor of Upper 
Canada (1792-1796); his first parliament; introduction of English law 
and trial by jury ; slavery declared illegal, 1793; foundation of York, 
afterwards Toronto, 1793 ; the work of Simcoe in surveying, making 
roads, marking out towns and opening up the province. 

Since the Governor resided at Quebec, a Lieutenant-Governor was 
not invariably appointed for Lower Canada, and when there was one he 
was overshadowed by the Governor. 

.Retirement from office of Carleton and Simcoe, 1 796 ; condition and 
population of the provinces at this date. 
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LECTURE XX. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA : (4) THK AGITATION FOR SELF-GOVKRN- 

MBNT ; THE REBELLION OP 1 837 ; LORD DURHAM'S 

REPORT AND ITS RESULTS. 

The practice of appointing military officers to be Governors of Can- 
ada and Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces caused much dissatisfac- 
tion ; the arbitrary conduct of these officials ; beginning of an agitation for 
self-government in the English speaking provinces ; arrival of new col- 
onists, mainly Americans into Upper Canada and Highland Scots into 
Nova Scotia ; the opposition to General Sir James Craig, Governor ( 1808- 
181 1 ), especially in Lower Canada. 

The War of 181 2 and its effect on Canadian politics ; popularity of 
General Sir George Prevost, Governor (1811-18 14); the attacks of the 
United States troops on the two Canadas ; the population of Lower Can- 
ada was estimated at this time at 220,000 and of Upper Canada at 77,000 ; 
in support of the few regular troops French Canadians were drafted and 
English Canadians volunteered ; the capture and burning of York, now 
Toronto, the capital of Upper Canada ; the success of the French Cana- 
dians at Chateauguay under Salaberry and of the English Canadians at 
Chrystler's Farm and Lundy's Lane ; defeat of the English ships upon 
Lake Erie by Perry ; national pride created by the successful resistance 
of the Canadians in the War of 181 2. 

The colonization of Upper Canada ; the great immigration after 181 5; 
causes of the immigration ; the work of the Canada Company, founded 
1826 ; between 1829 and 1833, 160,000 immigrants landed at Quebec. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the system of government in the prov- 
inces of British North America ; due to the fact that the local legisla- 
tures had no authority over the executive ; the Governors and Lieuten- 
ant-Governors continued to be military officers, who failed to understand 
the aspirations of the people. 

The political conflict in Upper Canada ; the U. E Loyalists filled 
the Legislative Council and all the offices ; their influence with the suc- 
cessive Lieutenant-Governors, Sir Peregrine Maitland ( 181 7-1828), Sir 
John Colborne (1828-1835), and Sir F. B. Head ( 1835-1837); their dislike 
of the immigrants and refusal to make them any concessions ; the ''Fam- 
ily Compact ;" the leadership of John Beverly Robinson, afterwards 
Chief Justice ; the opposition to the "Family Compact," was led by Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie ; the sedition trials ; the grants made to the clergy 
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of the Episcopal Church ; attempt to treat the Methodists and others as 
dissenters. 

The political conflict in Lower Canada ; the issue in this province 
lay in the fact that the executive officers and the I/egislative Council 
were Englishmen, while the elected House of Assembly consisted of 
French Canadians; the military governors, notably George Ramsay, 
Earl of Dalhousie (1819-1828), were suspicious of the French Canadians ; 
the control of taxation granted to the Assembly, 1832, but no control 
over the appropriations ; therefore no supplies were granted after 1832 
and the salaries of all the officials were arrears. 

The disputes between the elected and nominated part of the legis- 
latures in the Maritime Provinces were not so acute as in the Canadas, 
but the military Lieutenant-Governors there showed the same incapacity 
to deal with civil government and the separation of legislative from ex- 
ecutive authority had the same effect. 

The Rebellion in Lower Canada, 1837 ; the leading rebels, Papineau 
and Wolf red Nelson ; suppression of the insurrection by Sir John Col- 
bome, then Commander-in-Chief in British North America. 

The rising in Upper Canada under Mackenzie ; its prompt suppression. 

Effect of the news of the Canadian Rebellion in England ; debates 
in Parliament ; Lord Durham sent as Governor-General of British North 
America to deal with the situation and to report upon it, and to suggest 
measures for reform ; suspension of the constitution in Lower Canada. 

Lord Durham's measures ; amnesty declared ; eight leaders excluded 
from the amnesty, including Nelson, who were sent to Bermuda ; peace 
restored by Lord Durham in six months ; his recall ; the work of his 
snccessor, C. P. Thomson, afterwards Lord Sydenham (1839-1841). 

Lord Durham's Report ; its analysis of the conditions in the two 
Canadas ; its practical recommendations for an immediate settlement of 
difficulties ; his view of the French Canadians ; his recommendation of a 
legislative union of the two Canadas. 

The more sweeping recommendations in Lord Durham's Report ; 
his proof of the mischievous effect of representative institutions without 
responsible government ; his recommendation of the immediate grant of 
responsible government to the Canadians ; "Wakefield thought it, Buller 
wrote it, Durham signed it." 

The Union Act, 1840 ; a single legislature appointed for the whole of 
Canada, consisting of a nominated Legislative Council and an elected 
Assembly ; the councillors to be nominated for life ; the representatives 
to be divided equally between the two Canadas, in spite of the greater 
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population of Lower Canada ; the English language to be used in the 
legislature ; this provision repealed, 1848. 



LECTURE XXI. 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA: (5) THK FOUNDATION OF THE 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

By the Act of Union, 1840, the legislature of the two Canadas was to 
consist of an equal number of representatives from each province ; the 
extent of emigration into Upper Canada made this apportionment unfair ; 
between 1840 and 1867, 800,000 immigrants landed at Quebec, most of 
whom settled in Upper Canada or further west ; there was also a con- 
siderable imimigration into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The working out of the recommendations of Lord Durham's Report 
met with many difficulties ; the first governors appointed after Lord 
Sydenham's death, 1841, interpreted the Union Act strictly and appointed 
their Executive Council in accordance with their ideas of policy, instead 
of observing the English practice of selecting the ministers from an 
organized party that commanded a majority in the Legislature ; this was 
partly due to the fact that the Legislature was not divided into political 
parties, but rather on race lines of French and English ; the difficulties 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Governor ( 1843-1847), whose experience in India 
and Jamaica had not trained him for constitutional government ; the 
chief question at issue at this time was compensation for the sufferers 
from the Rebellion of 1837. 

It was Lord Elgin, son-in-law of Lord Durham and Governor of 
Canada ( 1 846- 1 854), who fairly established responsible government in 
Canada ; the principal questions in his time were the ending of the 
feudal seigneurial tenures in Lower Canada and the settling of the clergy 
reserves question in Upper Canada ; these questions were finally settled 
in 1655 ; the riots in Montreal, 1849, and removal of the seat of govern- 
ment first to Toronto and then to Quebec ; its settlement at Ottawa, 1866. 

The chief Canadian statesmen of this period were Sir Allan McNab, 
George Brown, Francis Hi neks, Alexander Gait and Sir George Cartier ; 
towards the end of the period Sir John Alexander Macdonald became the 
most important political leader and worked towards federation. 

The working out of responsible government in the Maritime Prov- 
inces ; the struggle in Nova Scotia ; Joseph Howe, leader ; responsible 
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government established by 1848 ; there was less friction in New Bruns- 
wick, where responsible government was established by 1848 ; it came 
into effect in Prince Edward Island by 1851. 

Upon the Pacific Coast Vancouver Island had been taken from the 
Hudson Bay Company, 1849, and constituted a colony with representa- 
tive institutions ; the discovery of gold led to a similiar step being taken 
in British Columbia, 1859 \ ^^^ work of Sir James Douglas ; the two prov- 
inces united, 1866. 

The situation in British North America during the American Civil 
War (1861-1865) ; the Fenian raid, 1866, and its defeat. 

The movement towards federation ; a meeting held by representatives 
from the three maritime provinces to consider a union, 1864 ; the Quebec 
conference for the same purpose (10 Oct. 1864) ; resolutions for a federal 
union passed in Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; the con- 
ference in London ; the political skill of Sir John A. Macdonald ; the 
British North America Act, establishing a federal union of the four 
provinces into the Dominion of Canada, passed through the English 
Parliament (29 March 1867). 

The provisions made under the Federation Act ; the Dominion Par- 
liament, its composition and its powers ; the Senate consisting of 80 
members nominated for life by the Governor-General, on the recommend- 
ation of the Dominion Ministry ; 24 senators must always be from 
Quebec and 24 from Ontario ; the Dominion House of Commons to con- 
sist of members elected in proportion to population, on the ratio that 
Quebec must always have 65 members ; the Dominion Executive con- 
sists of a ministry chosen from the party that has a majority in the Legis- 
lature ; the Dominion Privy Council. 

The relations between the Dominion Legislature and the provincial 
legislatures and between the Dominion Executive and the provincial ex- 
ecutives ; the questions reserved for the Dominion Legislature ; the 
appointment of the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces by the Domin- 
ion Executive ; the Dominion Judiciary; the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England. 

The representative of the Crown is the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada ; importance of the administrations of Lord Monck, 
the first Governor-General ( 1 861 -1869), and of Lord Dufferin ( 1872- 1878). 

The provinces federated in 1867 were Quebec, formerly Lower or 
French Canada, and Ontario, formerly Upper or English Canada, thus 
repealing the Union Act of 1840, and the two maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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Since 1867 the following provinces have been broaght into the Domin- 
ion of Canada : (i) Manitoba, 1870, formed oat of the most populous part 
of Rupert's Land or the Hudson Bay Company's territories ; (2) British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, 1871 ; (3) Prince Edward Island 1873, 
on condition that its proprietors should be bought out, which was done 
in 1875. 

The North West Territories comprise the remainder of the Hudson 
Bay Company's possessions, which were vested in the Dominion govern- 
ment in 1870. 



LECTURE XXII. 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA I (6) RBCBNT HISTORY AND PRBSBNT 
CONDITION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

History of the Dominion of Canada since Federation ; increase of 
population ; development of resources, notably wheat growing in the 
West and gold mining in British Columbia and the Yukon ; improve- 
ment in means of communication, canals and railways ; the Riel Re- 
bellion, 1885 ; growth of a national Canadian spirit and of closer rela- 
tions with the British Empire as a whole. 

International disputes ; the Behring Sea question ; the fisheries ques- 
tion ; the Alaska Boundary question ; the idea of commercial reciprocity 
with the United States ; the views of Goldwin Smith. 

The Crown and the Dominion ; the influence of the Governors-Gen- 
eral, notably Lord Dufferin ( 1872- 1878) and Lord Lome ( 1878-18^3); » 
the ap|>ointment of a High Commissioner, resident in London ; his posi- 
tion with regard to the Colonial Oflfice ; the work in this capacity of Sir 
Charles Tupper, and of Sir Donald Smith, now Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal. 

The military forces of the Dominion of Canada ; the only BHtish 
regular troops are stationed at Halifax in Nova Scotia and at Esquimalt 
in Vancouver Island, which contain royal dockyards and are the naval 
headquarters of the North American and the Pacific squadrons ; the 
Canadian Militia contains about 38,000 men, commanded by an English 
general detailed for the purpose ; the semi-military character of the 
North West Mounted Police. 

The |>olitical history of the Dominion since Federation ; the admin- 
istration of Sir John A. Macdonald, (1867-1873) and (1878-1891); the ad- 
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ministration of Sir Wilfred Laurier (1896-1902); the most important is- 
sues have been tariff, religion in education and encouragement of 
railroads. J « 

The Dominion of Canada has an estimated area of 3,654,000 square *^>. t 
miles and a population, accoi'ding to the census of 1901, of 5,338,883, ; seat ^"^ v 
of government, Ottawa, population, 60,000; the Dominion is divided ii^ t^ 
into 7 provinces and the North- West Territories ; their proportionate ^^-_^ 
population may be judged from the number of members in the Dominion ^**^ 
House of Commons, allotted to each unit, namely, Ontario 92, Quebec *^*< 
65, Nova Scotia, 20, New Brunswick 14, Manitoba 7, British Columbia 6, 
Prince Edward Island 5, and the North- West Territories 4, making a 
total of 213. 

(i) Ontario^ formerly Upper Canada; area about 220,000 square 
miles; population in 1901 of 2,167,978; seat of government Toronto, 
population over 200,000 ; the legislature consists of a Legislative Assem- 
bly, elected by universal suffrage, to which the Executive or Ministry is 
responsible. 

(2) Quebec^ formerly Lower Canada, area 350,000 square miles ; 
population in 1901 of 1,620,974; seat of government Quebec, population 
about 69,000, but the most important city is Montreal with a population 
including suburbs of about 350,000 ; the legislature consists of a Legis- 
lative Council of 24 members nominated for life and of an elected Leg- 
islative Assembly ; the provincial Executive is responsible to the Legis- 
lature ; the peculiar question due to the character of the French 
Canadian population and the power of the Roman Catholic church ; the 
importance of the port of Montreal. 

(3) Nova Scotia^ including Cape Breton; area 20,600 square 
miles ; population in 1801 of 459,116 ; seat of government Halifax, pop- 
ulation over 40,000 ; the legislature consists of a Legislative Council of 
21 appointed for life and an elected Legislative Assembly, with a responsi- 
ble ministry. 

(4) New Brunswick : area 28,200 square miles ; population in 1891, 
of 321,263 ; seat of government Fredericton, but the chief city is St. John, 
population 40,000 ; the legislature consists of an elected Legislative 
Assembly, since the Legislative Council was abolished in 1892 ; responsi- 
ble government. 

(5) Prince Edward Island : area 2,000 square miles ; population in 
1891 of 109,078; seat of government Charlottetown ; an elected Legis- 
lative Assembly and responsible government. 

(6) British Columbia and Vancouver Island: area about 400,000 
square miles ; population in 1901 of 190,000 ; seat of government Vic- 
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toria; has a I/egislative Assembly with responsible government ; im- 
portance of the new city of Vancouver as the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the starting point of steamship lines to Asia and 
Australia. 

(7) Manitoba, formerly the Red River Settlement; area about 
116,000 square miles; population in 1901 of 246,464; seat of govern- 
ment Winnipeg, population 55,000 ; has an elected Assembly with 
responsible government ; a grain producing province ; the District of 
Keewatin, the area north of Manitoba and west of Hudson Bay, is a 
dependency under the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba since 1876. 

(8) The Northwestern Territories were organized in 1876 and com- 
prise those parts of the area formerly controlled by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, not set aside by the boundaries of British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Keewatin ; they were divided into orovisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchew^, Alberta and Athabasca in 1882, and were divided into 
electoral districts for the election of a legislature in 1892 ; the three first 
named districts had a population in 1901 of 145,000 and return four 
members to the Dominion House of Commons, two from Assiniboia and 
one each from Saskatchewan and Alberta ; Athabasca was defined in 
1895 and four northern districts marked off, named, Ungava, Franklin, 
Mackenzie and Yukon ; the Yukon district, which includes the gold 
fields of the Klondike, was given a special form of government in 1898 ; 
the seat of government of the Northwest Territories is Regina ; and or- 
der is maintained through this area by the Northwest Mounted Police. 

The problem of communication was first met by means of canals ; 
this period witnessed the making of the Lachine Canal (182 1-1824), the 
Welland Canal ( 1825-1829) and the Rideau Canal (1827-1834) ; the era of 
railways was marked by the completion of the Grand Trunk Road, 1853, 
which has since been much extended, of the Intercolonial Railway, built 
as one of the conditions of federation, 1872, and of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Montreal to Vancouver, which was completed in 1885. 

The services rendered by Canadian troops to the British Empire ; the 
raising of the looth or "Royal Canadian Regiment" in 1858 ; the services 
of the Canadian voyageurs in the Nile expedition of 1885 ; the services of 
the Canadian contingent (ind of Strathcona^s Horse in the South African 
campaigns, 1899-1902^ <^,^ (loOxAi] ^<f^^^ 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

AUSTRAUA : (I) THE FIRST SBTTI^BMENT OF AUSTRALIA; THE 
CONVICT PERIOD ; NEW SOUTH WAI.ES AND TASMANIA. 

The geographical position of Australia ; its climate ; its geographical 
characteristics ; its relations with the Pacific Ocean. 

The discovery of Australia ; the voyage of Torres, 1605 ; the first voy- 
age of Tasman, 1642, who gave the name of New Holland to Australia 
and of New Zealand to the islands that bear that ' name ; the island of 
Tasmania, named from Tasman, was not known by him to be an island, 
but was called Van Dieman's Land after the governor of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

The visits of the first English explorer, Dampier, 1689 and 1699. 

The voyages of Captain Cook ; his exploration of New Zealand and 
determination of its geography, 1769; his exploration of the eastern 
coast of Australia, of which he took possession in the name of George 
III, and which he called New South Wales, 1770 ; Sir Joseph Banks ac- 
companied him and described Australia ; Cook's second visit to New Zea- 
land, 1772 ; his third voyage, 1 776-1 779. 

The distinctive features of the settlement of Australia: (i) the fee- 
bleness of the aboriginal races, (2) the absence of conflicting European 
claims, (3) conditions permitting white men to live and work. 

The determination of the English government to find a place to 
which to send convicts, after the independence of the American colonies ; 
the recommendation of Australia by Banks ; adoption of the plan by 
Lord Sydney, Secretary of State ; Captain Arthur Phillip chosen to 
command the first despatch of convicts. 

Phillip's arrival at Botany Bay with eleven ships, carrying about 
1,100 persons (18 January, 1788); exploration of Sydney harbor and se- 
lection of Port Jackson as headquarters of the convict settlement ; the 
first year of the life of the settlement ; danger of famine ; arrival of the 
New South Wales Regiment to guard the convicts, 1790 ; the retirement 
of Phillip, 1792. 

The successors of Phillip ; at first naval officers ; the deposition and 
arrest of Captain Bligh, 1807 ; the development of the English in Aus- 
tralia during the administration of Colonel Lachlan Macquarie ( 1809- 
1821); when Macquarie retired the population had risen to 30,000. 

The exploration of the coasts of Australia ; the voyages of Bass and 
Flinders ; the discovery that Tasmania was an island, 1798 ; the explora- 
tion of Tasmania ; circumnavigation of Australia by Flinders, 1802. 
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The convict system and its working ; the formation of a settlement 
for twice convicted convicts in Tasmania, 1804 ; foundation of Hobart ; 
the first bushrangers ; the horrors of Macquarie Harbour and Port Ar- 
thur ; separation of Van Dieman's Land from New South Wales, 1824 ; 
its name afterwards changed to Tasmania, 1853. 

The government of General Sir Thomas Brisbane (182 1-1824); his 
favour towards the convicts and the emancipists as the ex-convicts were 
called ; the beginning of free immigration after 1815 ; the beginning of 
sheep raising in New South Wales, 1805 ; discovery of the Bathurst 
Plains ; the question- of the distribution of land ; the first squatters. 

The condition of the first settlers made military government neces- 
sary during the convict period ; but the arrival of free immigrants 
brought about a demand for civil law and for civil government ; in 1823 
an act was passed by the English parliament establishing a supreme 
court and trial by jury and providing for the appointment of a Legisla- 
tive Council of seven members, of which three were to be non-officials ; 
freedom of the press established, 1824. 

Although the sending of convicts to New South Wales did not cease 
until 1838 and to Tasmania until 1853, the Act of 1823 marks the end of 
the distinctively convict period in Australian history. 

The episode of Norfolk Island, 1825-1855. 



LECTURE XXIV. 

AUSTRAIJA : (2) THE ORGANIZATION OF IMMIGRATION; WEST 
AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The period of free immigration to Australia ; the pressure of popu- 
lation in England after 1815 made an outlet necessary ; the largest part 
of the emigrants went to Canada, but bad reports of the severity of the 
winter checked many ; the next nearest outlet was South Africa, but 
reports of the savagery of the natives deterred some ; Australia had 
neither of these disadvantages, but the voyage thither was the longest 
and most expensive. 

Free immigration into the older settlements ; the existence of con- 
victs and emancipists worked against immigration into New South 
Wales and Tasmania ; the land regulations of 1824 and 1831 ; formation 
of emigration companies, which purchased large blocks of land and sent 
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ont farmers ; beginning of the study of scientific emigration and settle- 
ment ; the writings and schemes of E. G. Wakefield. 

The foundation of Western Australia ; the exploration of that coast 
by Captain Stirling and the favorable report made by him ; the Swan 
River Settlement, 1829 ; foundation of Fremantle and Perth ; failure of 
the settlement from the ignorance of the first settlers, and the manner 
in which land had been assigned ; the Western Australia Association, 
1855 ; in 1840 the white population of Western Australia ^m^ numbered cn^Ji^ 
2,300. t 

The foundation of South Australia ; the failure of the Swan River 
Settlement was the immediate cause of the scientific settlement of 
South Australia ; an Act of Parliament was passed in 1834, appoint- 
ing three commissioners to found and manage a colony called South 
Australia, upon the principles propounded by Wakefield ; these prin- 
ciples provided for the making of a fund from the sale of land, which 
was to be used for public purposes; the first immigrants arrived in 
1836 and founded Adelaide ; the first governors and commissioners 
made mistakes, but under Captain George Grey, Governor (1841-1845), 
the colony became financially sound and generally prosperous ; discovery 
of copper mines, 1841 ; in 1843, seven years after its foundation. South 
Australia had a population of 17,000. 

Some of the settlers who had gone to Western Australia sought 
homes elsewhere in Australia ; the Hentys, after leaving Swan River 
and trying Tasmania, settled at Portland Bay, 1834 ; other settlers came 
to Port Phillip in the same neighborhood ; Melbourne was laid out in *i*^*" ^ 
i8a7, and the southern district of New South Wales began a separate 4. ««^«m*^ 
existence, although administratively part of the convict colony. ^vm«wC«4S» t«-| 

The exploration of the interior of Australia ; the journeys of Cap- nj. ^itaic 
tain Grey (1837-1838) in Northwestern Australia, of E. J. Eyre between ir.*^ 

Southern and Western Australia (1838-1841), of Captain Sturt, who ex- T^- 

plored the Murray River 1830, of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who discovered 
Australia Felix, 1836, of Leichardt in Northern Australia 1844, of Stuart 
who crossed from North to South in 1862, and of Burke and Wills, who 
lost their lives in an endeavor to cross from southeast to northwest. 

The second period of Australian history covers from 1824 until the 
discovery of gold in 185 1 ; it may be termed the period of free immi- 
gration and of exploration. 

The characteristic of this period was the formation of enormous 
sheep runs ; the export of wool ; the effect of this upon the nature of 
the settlement ; urban centers were few ; the land was divided into 
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large sheep runs, and small farmers 9u\y fioarishedin the grain growing 
districts of South Australia. 



LECTURE XXV. 



AUSTRALIA : (3) THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD I VICTORIA AND 

QUEENSLAND. 

The first sixty years of Australian history were marked by a very 
slow increase in population ; neither the -convicts nor the immigrants 
had been numerous enough to settle more than the fringe of the conti- 
nent ; the discovery of gold brought into Australia, in between two and 
three years, a larger population than had arrived in the previous sixty ; 
the character of the gold rush ; the element supplied by the gold seekers 
to the character of the Australian people. 

Between 1840 and 1850 geologists had asserted that gold might be 
found in Australia ; in 1846 the geologist Murchison advised Cornish 
miners to emigrate to Australia in search of gold and advised the 
Colonial Office to have an expert survey made in New South Wales. 

It was the discovery of gold in California in 1848 that actually led 
to prospecting for gold in Australia. 

The first discovery of gold made by E. H. Hargraves, 1851 ; the 
rush for gold at this news ; between 1851 and 1855, over 300,000 gold 
seekers arrived ; efforts to establish a system for maintaining order in 
the gold fields ; the attempt to sell licenses for gold seeking ; breakdown 
of the government offices since all the employees and even the police 
deserted their employments to dig and wash for gold ; regular troops 
sent for the maintenance of order ; increase of the number of bush- 
rangers and disorderly characters ; the affair of the Eureka stockade 
(3 December, 1854). 

Tranquility restored in the gold fields and arrangements for their 
regulation completed by the end of 1855 ; mints established at Sydney 
and Melbourne, 1853 ; a separate government given to Victoria, which 
included the gold-mining area, 1851 ; abolition of the miner's license 
system, the money needed for regulating the gold fields being raised by 
an export duty on gold. 

The development of the government of New South Wales after the 
close of the convict period ; Major-General Ralph Darling aud his un- 
popularity ( 1 825- 1 83 1 ) ; Major-General Sir Richard Bourke and his 
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encouragement of exploration and free settlement (1831-1837); Sir 
George Gipps (1837-1846), and his interest in sheep rearing ; his regula- 
tions for the laying out of sheep runs ; the regulations of 1842 ; by 
these regulations New South Wales was divided into three land districts, 
the Northern or Moreton Bay District, the Middle or Sydney District and 
the Southern or Port Phillip District ; the splitting up of New South 
Wales into three separate colonies followed the lines of this division. 

Sir Charles Fitzroy appointed Governor of New South Wales, Van 
Dieman's Land and South Australia, 1846, and eventually Governor- 
General of all Australia, 1851 ; during his governorship Victoria was 
separated at an earlier date than had been anticipated in 1842 on account 
of the need of dealing with the gold rush. 

The existence of Victoria as an independent colony declared (i 
July, 1851); C. J. Latrobe, Superintendent of Port Phillip, appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1851, until the arrival of Sir Charles Hotham, 
who was Governor through the gold rush period from 1853 to 1856. 

The Northern District marked out in 1842 was not constituted a sep- 
arate colony until 1859, when it was given the name of Queensland ; 
there had been a convict settlement at Moreton Bay for twice convicted 
convicts (1826-1840), to which the name of Brisbane was later given ; 
communication between Sydney and Moreton Bay was by sea ; it was 
not until comparatively late that squatters seeking pasture lands for their 
sheep pushed northward and discovered the Darling Downs ; after 1840 
Brisbane was connected by road with Darling Downs ; need for labour 
caused by the gold rush ; efforts made by the Darling Downs squatters 
to obtain convict labour ; their request refused ; increase of population ; 
establishment of the separate government of Queensland in 1859. 

The same need for labour, which was felt by the Queensland squat- 
ters, caused the Western Australians to petition the English govern- 
ment for convicts ; the new principle of the Transportation Acts ; the 
English government no longer desired to send the worst criminals, who 
just escaped the death penalty, but first offenders who might be removed 
from tempation ; these were termed ''ticket of leave*' men; between 
1849 and 1865 large numbers of this new type of convict arrived in 
Western Australia ; improvement in the condition of the colony ; making 
of roads ; entire cessation of convict transportation, 1865. 

Discovery of gold in Western Australia, 1886 ; development of the 
Coolgardie gold fields ; a mint established at Perth. • 

In 1841, the white population of Australia was about 245,000, of 
which 170,000 was in New South Wales, about 57,500 in Tasmania, about 
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I5,ooo in South Australia and about 2,500 in West Australia ; twenty 
years later in 1861 the census showed a total population of 1,167,000; 
namely Victoria 542,000, New South Wales 358,000, South Australia 
127,000, Tasmania 90,000, Queensland 35,000, and Western Australia 
15.000. 

LECTURE XXVI. 

AUSTRAI^IA : (4) THE DKVKLOPMKNT OF SEI,F-GOVERNMENT 

IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

The first appearance of representative institutions in the Australian 
colonies grew out of the nominated I/egislative Councils established in 
New South Wales and Tasmania in 1823 ; although the members of these 
councils were nominated, it was provided from the first that some of the 
nominees should not be officials ; when the Swan River Settlement in 
West Australia was founded in 1829, and South Australia in 1S36, their 
governors were assisted from the first by similar nominated legislative 
councils. 

Although these councils were partly official they led the way toward 
self-government ; this was particularly the case after 1827, when a general 
control over the finances was given to the councils. 

From the first the governors would naturally consult their principal 
officials, and from the time of Sir Thomas Brisbane in New South Wales 
these officials formed an executive council from which the modern 
cabinets under the system of responsible government directly developed. 

Representative institutions were introduced into Australia by an Act 
of the English Parliament in 1842 ; the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales was changed from a body of seven nominees to a body of . 36, of 
whom 12 were to be appointed and the other 24 elected on a rather 
high property franchise ; six elected members were allotted to the Dis- 
trict of Port Phillip, which had been placed under a Superintendent 
since 1839 ; not more than half of the nominated members were to be 
officials. 

An Act of Parliament in 1850 applied this principle of a two-thirds 
elected Legislative Council not only to South Australia and Tasmania, 
but also to the new Colony of Victoria, brought into existence at this 
time. 

The Act of 1850 showed a desire to bring the Australian governments 
into one system by giving the Governor of New South Wales the title of 
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Governor-General and to the executives of the other colonies the title of 
Lieutenant-Governor ; but the attempt at executive superiority for the 
Governor-General failed, and the title was abandoned in 1861. 

The fight for representative institutions was mainly carried on in 
New South Wales ; the views and services of W. C. Wentworth, the 
leader in the movement ; towards the end of the struggle appeared 
Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke ; the "Patriotic Six" and their 
contest for representative institutions in Tasmania ; in South Australia, 
which had a shorter history, there was not so hard a fight ; the leaders in 
this struggle in the different colonies were quite prepared to take the 
next step, responsible government. 

Henry, Lord Grey, had put through parliament the Australian Gov- 
ernment Act of 1850 with the distinct idea that representative institutions 
involved responsible government, as had been proved by Lord Durham's 
Report and had been put into effect in Canada ; therefore by the 32nd 
section of the Act of 1850 the Legislative Councils of the four Australian 
colonies were empowered to draw up constitutions providing for self- 
government to be submitted for the approval of the Crown. 

Therefore there was no such struggle in Australia as occurred in 
Canada for responsible government. 

The chief events of the transition period had regard to the control of 
the Crown lands, the customs duties, the gold revenue and the payment 
of officials ; but the knowledge that responsible government was coming 
prevented much friction. 

By 1855 the constitutions drawn up by the four colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania were submitted to 
the home government for approval ; the most conservative was that of 
New South Wales, which provided for a nominated Upper House, while 
in the other three colonies both houses were, to be elected, the Upper 
House upon a higher property franchise ; universal suffrage was only 
given by the Constitution of South Australia ; responsible government 
in its fullest sense was introduced and has since been followed without 
interruption. 

When Queensland came into existence in 1859, it received both 
representative institutions and responsible government, but preferred a 
nominated Upper House. 

Western Australia received representative institutions after the aboli- 
tion of the convict system in 1870, and responsible government in 1890. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

AUSTRAMA: (5) THB AUSTRAUAN COI^ONIBS SINCE i860; THE 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS FEDERATION. 

The two early features of Australian settlement were sheep breeding 
and gold mining ; to these were added, after the formation of Queens- 
land, the sugar plantations ; the need of labour for the sugar plantations; 
the importation of Kanaka islanders to work as coolies ; "blackbirding" 
in the South Seas and its effect. 

The excitement both in England and in southern Australia against 
the importation of Kanakas, led to an agitation on the. part of the North 
Queensland planters for separation ; the arguments alleged ; the scheme 
rejected ; impossibility of making tropical North Queensland anything 
but a dependency ; the Chinese question ; opposition of the working 
men to the Chinese ; the first agitation at the gold diggings, 1854 ; the 
riots against them in New South Wales, 186 1 ; legislation passed in 
Victoria and New South Wales against Chinese immigration. 

Australia and the Pacific ; apprehension felt on the appearance of 
the French, who made a penal station in New Caledonia, 1853, and on 
account of the Germans, who had made a landing in New Guinea ; 
strong measures taken by Queensland ; annexation of eastern New 
Guinea by the Queensland government in the name of the Crown (4 
April, 1883). 

The question of Northern Australia; failure of a settlement at- 
tempted there in 1838 ; annexation of the Northern Territory to South 
Australia, 1863. 

Need felt for closer communication between the different colonies 
and the rest of the world ; the building of railroads ; state aid given in 
the building and eventually state control of the railroads common to all 
the Australian governments ; the first railroad built in New South Wales, 
1850 ; the laying of the submarine cable from Singapore to Port Darwin 
and the completion of the overland telegraph from Port Darwin to 
Adelaide, 1872. 

Although population increased rapidly, the country was necessarily 
sparsely populated and this allowed the growth of bushranging ; the 
character of the bushrangers ; the attempt to make them into heroes ; 
the raising of the Australian Mounted Police in goldmining days ; final 
suppression of bushranging after the destruction of the Kelly gang in 
1880. 
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Political questions in Australia since i860 ; Victoria became the most 
democratic in its institutions ; influence of Irish political exiles in Vic- 
toria ; Sir Charles Gavan Duffj ; the adoption of payment of members in 
Victoria, 1878 ; development of manufactures ; Victoria becomes a high 
protectionist community ; growth of Melbourne ; the Melbourne Age 
and the Melbourne Argus ; Graham Berry and his opponents. 

As against Victoria, New South Wales developed into a squatter state 
of more conservative tendencies ; free trade in New South Wales ; its 
export of wool ; the growth of Sydney ; its most important statesman, 
Sir Henry Parkes ; the Sydney Morning Herald. 

Politics in South Australia ; though its original constitution was the 
most democratic, it has not developed in that direction so fast as Vic- 
toria ; the Torrens Land Act, 1858 ; the exploration of the interior from 
Adelaide ; Sir Thomas Elder. 

The chief political questions in Queensland had relation to the sugar 
plantations and New Guinea ; but the discovery of gold in 1867 at the 
Mount Morgan Mine helped to open up the colony. 

The relations of the Australian colonies with the home government ; 
the work of the Agents-General ; the dispute of the grant made by the 
Victorian Legislature to the Governor, Sir Charles Darling (1865-1866); 
indignation felt over the indifference displayed by the home government 
at the progress of other European nations in the Pacific ; this indifference 
part of the general disgust at colonial questions felt in England during the 
influence of Gladstone ; sudden revival of the imperialist idea ; despatch 
of the New South Wales contingent to the Soudan Expedition, 1885 ; 
success of the Colonial and Indian exhibition in London, 1886 ; estab- 
lishment of the Australian squadron with headquarters at Sydney ; de- 
velopment of a defense policy in the different colonies ; the Imperial 
Defense Act, 1888 ; the assistance sent by the various Australian com- 
munities to the Boer War of 1899-1902. 

The growth of Australian federation ; the great diffculty presented 
by the free trade position of New South Wales as against the protection- 
ist policy of Victoria and the other colonies ; the Melbourne conference 
of 1880 ; establishment of the Federal Council of 1883, which was not 
joined by New South Wales. 

The Sydney Convention of 1891 ; the platform set forth by Sir 
Henry Parkes ; later conferences and discussions ; the movement 
toward federation was neither aided nor impeded by the home govern- 
ment ; the Commonwealth of Australia Act passed by the English Par- 
liament, 1900, and The Commonwealth of Australia under this Act came 
into existence on i January, 1901. 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 

AUSTRALIA : (6) THB COMMONWHAI^TH OP AUSTRAUA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, as established in 1901, consiits of 
the six states of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Austra- 
lia, Tasmania and Western Australia. 

The representative of the Crown is the Governor-General, who Cor- 
responds to the Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
capital is to be fixed at some place between Melbourne and Sydney, not 
less than 100 miles from the latter place. 

The Commonwealth Legislature consists of a Senate of 36 members, 
six chosen from each state and of a House of Representatives, chosen at 
the ratio of one member for every 50,000 of population, provided that 
no state shall have less than five members. 

Contrast between the powers of the Australian and the Canadian 
Parliaments ; in Canada all matters not specifically assigned to the 
provincial legislatures fall under the Dominion Parliament, while in 
Australia the practice of the United States is followed and all matters not 
reserved to the Commonwealth Parliament are left to the several states. 

The Commonwealth Executive is a ministry formed from and respon- 
sible to the Parliament and has charge of all Federal matters such as 
defense, customs duties, post office, etc. 

The states preserve their former legislatures with responsible execu- 
tive ministries, but there are to be governors in each state, appointed by 
the Crown in the place of the Lieutenant-Governors, appointed by the 
Dominion Executive, as is the case in Canada. 

The Supreme Court of the Commonwealth of Australia is to interpret 
the Constitutional Act, but in all questions and cases affecting Imperial 
relations with foreign countries an appeal is to lie to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England. 

The Commonwealth of Australia^ including the Island of Tasmania ^ 
has an area of 3,173,882 square miles, with a population by the census of 
1901 of about 5,000,000; the disappearance of the aboriginal '* black 
fellows." 

The six states of the Commonwealth are : 

(i). New South Wales: area 310,700 square miles; population in 
1901 of 1,359,943 ; seat of government Sydney, population 111,801, but 
including surrounding region 488,382 ; the chief export, wool ; there are 
2845 miles of government owned railways. 
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(2). Victoria: area 87,884 square miles; population in 1901 of 
1,100,914 ; seat of government Melbourne, population including suburbs 
493,956 ; the state largely manufacturing, but has been surpassed as a 
gold producing community by Western Australia ; extent of government 
owned railways 3,218 miles. 

(3) Queensland : area 668,497 square miles ; population in 1900 about 
500,000 ; seat of government Brisbane, population 1 20,000 ; chief exports 
gold and wool ; the pearl fisheries in the Torres Straits ; it has 2801 miles 
of state owned railway. 

(4). South Australia : area 903,690 square miles of which the 
greater part in Central Australia has not been explored ; population in 
1901 of 362,604 ; seat of government Adelaide, population 160,691 ; it is 
mainly an agricultural state exporting grain, but there are also valuable 
copper mines ; it has i ,737 miles of state owned railway. 

(5). Tasmania: area 26,215 square miles; population in 1901 of 
I7^>475 ; seat of government, Hobart, population 35,000; the island is 
highly cultivated and has been called the fruit and vegetable garden of 
Melbourne. 

(6) Western Australia: area 975,920 square miles; population in 
1901 of 187,660 ; seat of government Perth, population 37,000 ; the im- 
portance and development of the "Westralian*' gold fields ; 1,978 miles 
of state owned railways. 

Material prospects of the Commonwealth of Australia ; its political 
outlook ; its experiments in state socialism ; its relations with the rest of 
the British Empire. 



LECTURE XXIX. 

NBW ZBAI^AND : ( I ) THB FIRST SKTTI«BMBNTS ; THE MAORI WARS. 

The geography of New Zealand ; the three islands, sometimes called 
North Island^ Middle Island and South Island and sometimes North 
Island, South Island and Stewart Island. Officially the names are now 
settled as North Island, Middle Island, and Stewart Island. 

The visit of Abel Tasman, 1642, who conferred the name New 
Zealand ; the exploration of Captain Cook, 1769, who surveyed the coast 
and discovered the passage between North and Middle Island. 

There were occasional settlers from 1791, generally shipwrecked 
sailors ; the ferocity of the natives kept down the number of settlers ; 
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the stories of the killing and eating of white men prevented schemes of 
immigration ; the work of the missionaries ; Mr. Marsden's Mission, 
1814 ; jurisdiction over offences committed by white men in New 
Zealand given to the Supreme Court of New South Wales, 1823 ; failure 
of an association for sending emigrants to New Zealand, 1825 ; begin- 
ning of British rule with the appointment of James Busby to be resident 
magistrate in New Zealand, 1833. 

The history of the English in New Zealand differs from their history 
in Australia ; no convicts were sent to New Zealand and there was no 
gold rush thither ; the settlements were purely agricultural ; the immi- 
grants were better organized on the basis of experience learnt in Aus- 
tralia ; the native Maoris were a very superior race to the Australian 
"black fellows," and fought more brilliantly and successfmlly against 
the English than any other savages with whom they came in contact. 

The Maoris ; their origin ; their tribal organization and ownership of 
land ; their intellectual superiority ; language and poetry ; their treat- 
ment of white men; their superstition and the practice of "taboo;** 
their cannibalism ; influence of the missionaries over them ; their 
friendship with Grey. 

Reluctance of the English government to annex New Zealand ; the 
attempt at a French settlement, 1824 ; fear of further French settle- 
ments ; formation of the New Zealand Company by Wakefield and de- 
spatch of the first settlers, 1839; Lord Glenelg's hand forced; New 
Zealand included in New South Wales, 1839. and Captain John Hobson 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor, 1840. 

The arrival of Hobson ; the treaty of Waitangi (6 February, 1840) 
with the Maoris ; refusal of the settlers to understand that the Maoris 
ceded by this treaty political sovereignty, but not the ownership of the 
land ; the treaty mainly affected North Island, for there were very few 
Maoris in Middle Island and their proprietary rights were easily 
brought up. 

New Zealand made a separate government, August, 1840, with a 
Governor and a Legislative Council ; the troubles of and with the New 
Zealand Company ; the first conflicts with the Maoris ; arrival of Captain 
George Grey as Governor of New Zealand, 1845. 

The first Maori War with Te Heke ( 1 845-1848); peace made by Grey 
and his arrangements with the Maoris. 

The administration of George Grey ( 1845- 1853); his principal assist- 
ants in the work of organization and civilization were Bishop Selwyn 
and the Chief Justice, Sir James Martin ; the arrival of organized groups 
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of immigrants into Middle Island ; the Otago Settlement formed by the 
Free Church of Scotland, with the capital at Dunedin ; the New 
Plymouth Settlement ; the Church of England or Canterbury Settle- 
ment ; the work of the New Zealand Company ; its settlements at Well- 
ington and Nelson ; its dissolution, 1851. 

A constitution granted to New Zealand in 1 844 was suspended in 
1846, and power was given to. Sir George Grey and the settlers in New 
Zealand to frame a suitable constitution for themselves ; this Constitution 
of 1852 was based on that of the United States ; the six provinces of 
Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, New Plymouth, Canterbury and Otago, 
afterwards increased to nine, were to elect their Superintendents or 
provincial executives and their provincial legislatures, and there was 
established a Federal Legislature of two houses to act with the Governor 
in federal matters ; Grey's suggestion that the Upper House of the fed- 
eral legislature should be chosen by the provincial legislatures was 
rejected, and a Legislative Council of members nominated for life, of the 
usual type in English colonies, was substituted. 

This constitution was put into effect in 1853 and lasted until 1875. 

The new provinces added were Hawke's Bay 1858, Marlborough 
1859, and Westland 1873 ; New Plymouth changed its name toTaranaki, 
1850. 

The troubles with the Maoris after the departure of Grey ; the 'Maori 
gathering at Lake Taupo, 1856 ; the "King Movement ;** outbreak of war 
with the Maoris, i860 ; the reappointment of Grey as Governor, 1861 ; 
a peace patched up. 

The third Maori War (1863-1866) ; the engineering skill of the 
Maori ; their pahs ; the campaigns of General Sir Duncan Cameron. 

The fourth Maori War with the Hauhaus and Te Kooti (1868-1869). 

The present condition of the Maoris. 

The white population of New Zealand in 1861 was 99,000. 



LECTURE XXX. 



NEW ZEAI^AND : (2) RECENT HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 

OF NEW ZEAI«AND. 

During the period of the Maori wars in North Island, the develop- 
ment of Middle Island was rapid ; the first railway built, i860 ; the fed- 
eral capital moved from Auckland to Wellington, 1864 \ appearance in 
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New Zealand politics of Sir Julius Vogel, who started in 1870 a policy of 
borrowing money on a large scale in England for the purpose of aiding 
immigration and building great public works; 

The effect of VogePs policy ; mania for speculation ; wasteful ex- 
penditure ; recognition of public ownership of public utilities. 

Movement against the federal system ; the constitution of 1853 abol- 
ished 1876, and a centralized system established ; under this system there 
is a Legislative Council, of w^hich the members are nominated for seven 
years, and a House of Representatives of 74 members, of which four are 
Maoris elected in the four Maori districts ; women are entitled to vote at 
elections, but are not qualified to be chosen as members or for appoint- 
ment to the Legislative Council. 

Sir George Grey, who had retired from the Governorship of New 
Zealand in 1867, and had, settled down in the Island of Kawau in Auck- 
land Bay, came out of his retirement to oppose the abolition of the fed- 
eral system ; though unsuccessful in this he remained an important fig- 
ure in New Zealand politics and was at one time Prime Minister ; his 
study of the Maori language and traditions. 

Reaction from inflated expenditure (i 880-1 890); subsequent depres- 
sion ; recovery of prosperity after 1890. 

Development of experiments in state socialism in New Zealand ; old 
age pensions ; absence of large estates or large fortunes. 

Although representatives from New Zealand attended some of the 
conferences which led to the formation of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia the New Zealanders have declined to enter the Federation. 

New Zealand and the Pacific ; especial interest taken in the ques- 
tion of the Pacific by the New Zealanders ; the views of Sir George Grey ; 
apprehension felt of the French and Germans ; formation of The Cook 
Islands Protectorate, 1888, the control of which was taken over by New 
Zealand in 1901. 

The relations of New Zealand with the Home Government ; the ser- 
vices of the New Zealand troops in the Boer War. 

The three islands of New Zealand ^ area 104,471 square miles ; popu- 
lation in 1901 of 815,820, including 43,101 Maoris; seat of government 
Wellington, population about 50,000 ; more populous cities are Auckland 
67,000, Christchurch 57,000 and Dunedin 52,000 ; the government owns 
2,212 miles of railway and there are only 88 miles under private owner- 
ship ; the chief exports are wool, frozen meat and gold. 

The climate and the beauty of the scenery in New Zealand. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

THB ENGWSH IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN : THE FIJI ISI^ANDS : 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA : THE HIGH COMMISSIONER- 
SHIP FOR THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 

The islands of the Pacific Ocean ; Polynesia ; Melanesia ; the char- 
acter and geographical position of these groups of islands ; their com- 
mercial value ; the islanders. 

The first visits to the islands of the Pacific ; the voyages of Captain 
Cook ; his death in Hawaii, 1779 ; the voyages of La Perouse ; the open- 
ing up of the islands to trade and civilization by the efforts of traders and 
missionaries of several nations during the first half of the 19th century. 

The period of the recognition of native island sovereigns ; Hawaii ; 
Tahiti ; Tonga ; the romantic period of the Pacific islands ; the beach- 
combers ; Melville's books. 

Carelessness of the English government with regard to sovereignty 
in the Pacific Islands ; refusal to accept responsibility ; the ministers of 
the period of abandonment and despair allowed the French to establish 
themselves in the Pacific ; the French protectorate over the Society 
Islands, including Tahiti ; their occupation of New Caledonia as a penal 
settlement, 1853 ; vehement protest of Sir George Grey ; his fear of a 
scramble among the European nations for infiuence and sovereignty in 
the Pacific ; his reliance on the United States, which had a greater inter- 
est in the Pacific after the entrance of California into the Union, 1850. 

The English missionaries in the islands of the Pacific ; the Wesley- 
ans in the Tonga islands ; English missionary bishoprics created for 
Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands and for Melanesia, 1861. 

The story of Hawaii ; the native dynasty and the missionaries ; 
refusal of the English government to form a protectorate over Hawaii ; 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States. 

Blackbirding in the Pacific Ocean ; the hunt for Kanaka coolies for 
the Queensland planters ; demand of the missionaries that something 
should be done ; British cruisers ordered to patrol the islands and regu- 
late the trade. 

The history of English relations with the Fiji Islands ; success of 
the missionaries, who settled there, 1835 ; sovereignty of the islands 
offered to Great Britain by the Fiji chiefs, but declined, 1862 ; a Fijian 
government, something like that established in the Hawaiian Islands, 
set up by some English planters and adventurers, 1871 ; demand of the 
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Australians and New Zealanders that the Fiji Islands should be annexed; 
reluctance of the English government ; annexation of the islands 
declared by Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of New South Wales 
(lo October, 1874). 

The Fiji Islands a group of about 250 small islands of volcanic 
origin, the largest of which is Viti Levu, have an area of about 7,500 
square miles, with a population in 1901 of 117,870, of whom about 2,500 
are Europeans and 17,000 coolies from India ; the government is that of 
a dependency with a nominated Legislative Council, but great use is 
made in managing the population of the native chiefs ; the Governor of 
the Fiji Islands is also High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The island of Papua or New Guinea lies so close to the northern 
coast of Australia that Australian statesmen were urgent for its annex- 
ation ; the Dutch claimed the western part of the island and the Aus- 
tralians feared that the eastern part would pass under the control of 
some other European power-; refusal of the English government to do 
an3rthing ; at the news that a German Company had been formed for the 
settlement of Eastern New Guinea, the Queensland goverment declared 
it annexed to the British Empire (4 September, 1883) ; the English gov- 
ernment was forced to support this, and by a treaty with Germany in 
1886 the eastern portion was divided between England and Germany ; by 
an arrangement made in 1888 the dependency of British New Guinea was 
organized, and the three Australian states of Queensland, New South 
Wales and Victoria guaranteed to pay ;^ 15, 000 a year towards the expenses 
of administration. 

British New Guinea^ area about 90,000 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of about 150,000 Papuans. 

The story of Samoa ; the missionaries and the traders ; the native 
chiefs and their wars ; the presence of Americans, Germans and Eng- 
lish ; the municipal scheme for Apia, 1879 ; civil war ; the Convention 
of Berlin, 1889 ; its unsatisfactory result ; by the Treaty of 1899 Ger- 
many and the United States divided the Samoan Archipelago add the 
English withdrew ; Robert Lewis Stevenson. 

The need for regulating the traders and particularly the blackbirders 
was emphasized by the murder of John Coleridge Patteson, Bishop of 
Melanesia, 1877, and of the English Commodore Goodenough, 1879. 

In 1872 and 1875 the English parliament had passed the Pacific 
Islanders Protection Acts to prevent the abuse of blackbirding and to 
provide a civil court for the settlement of disputes between Englishmen 
living in islands not under the recognized sovereignty of any European 
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power ; for carrying out the provisions of these Acts a High Commissioner 
in, over and for the Western Pacific Islands was appointed in 1877 ; his 
powers extend definitely over certain protectorates and vaguely over all 
islands not within the jurisdiction of any civilized power ; he has deputy 
commissioners, who are resident in three of the protectorates, and the 
officers in command of the cruisers on the Australian station are special 
deputy commissioners ; there is a Chief Judicial Commissioner to deal 
with civil and criminal cases. 

The Governor of the Fiji Islands is ex-officio High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific and the Chief Justice of Fiji is ex-officio the Chief 
Judicial Commissioner for the Western Pacific ; the expenses for this ad- 
ministration are met from funds voted by the English Parliament. 

The British Solomon Islands form the largest protectorate, consist- 
ing of many islands with an area of about 8,500 square miles ; it was 
formed in 1893, but was considerably extended by the agreement of 1899 
with Germany which ceded many of the Solomon Islands, formerly re- 
garded as under German control, in exchange for Samoa. 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands have long been under the influence 
of English Wesleyan missionaries ; English control over them was al- 
lowed by Germany by the Convention of 1899 and the protectorate was 
established in 1900. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands were formed into a protectorate in 
1900. 

There are many other groups of islands and isolated islands, con- 
trolled by the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific and visited by 
English cruisers, but they have not been definitely formed into protec- 
torates and do not have resident deputy commissioners. 



LECTURE XXXII. 

CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY. 

The status of the 39 administrative units under the Colonial Office 
(see Part I, Lecture 2). 

The movement toward Imperial Federation on the part of the pro- 
tectorates (see Part I, Lecture 12). 

The variety of the systems of administration in the different units 
shown by their history to be a growth under different circumstances and 
not the result of logical arrangement. 
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The imperial sentiment shown by the contingents of volunteers de- 
spatched from all the protectorates to the Boer War and the aid offered 
and given by all the dependencies. 

The growth of this imperial spirit not opp>osed to the growth of a na- 
tional spirit in the protectorates. 

The national spirit as shown in Canadian and Australian literature. 

The efforts of Rudyard Kipling to point out the nature of the two 
currents of sentiment and to show how they may be reconciled. 
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